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aCEDITORIAL YS 


“From every object in nature and 
life there is a way to God.” There 
is a path somewhere between creature and Creator. 
Every teacher can find something in which a scholar 
is interested in his little life experience. From this 
there is a pathway to that which is the scholar’s 
Chief Interest, although he may as yet be ignorant ef 
it. The inattentive scholar is always attentive to 
something, and if we start there with him we can 
lead him into an attention to, and an interest in, the 
“one thing needful.” 











A Sure Path 
for the Teacher. 
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“Bveryboay"? What “everybody” does is pretty 

a Poor Authority for sure to be the thing that it is least 
eee worth our while to do. If every- 
body came to an independent conclusion from having 
examined the whys and wherefores of any custom, 
act, or course of conduct, the argument that “ every- 
body does it” would be better worth listening to. 
But not many persons care to examine into the claims 
of anything beyond the fact that some one else does 
it. In a street-car recently, some one turned and 
looked out the back door. In a few seconds every 
one in the car was leaning forward, each one craning 
his neck in order to see the attraction outside. Then 
each one began looking at the others to discover 
what the others were looking at. In a short time it 
became apparent that no one had seen anything in 
particular, but each one had simply been doing what 


everybody did. If we could come as easily and as 
quickly to see how little inducement theré is to do 
what everybody does, simply because everybody does 
it, as did the people in that ‘street-car, we should 
economize our own energies, better complimenting 
ourselves and our neighbors as rational and moral 


creatures. 
= 


Fashion, rather than reason, is re- 
sponsible for many a custom in the 
Sunday-school field, as in the field 
of social life generally. Sunday-school vacations are 
quite a “ fad,” but they are never a necessity, and to 
an outsider they rarely seem sensible. The weather 
has, as a rule, very little to do with them. Indeed, 
the nearer you get to the north pole, the more likely 
you are to find Sunday-schools open in the winter, 
and closed in the summer ; and, as you approach the 
equator, you find winter the favorite time for a Sun- 
day-school vacation. But this was not always the 
case. Formerly the Sunday-schools in New Eng- 
land were held only in warm weather, the vacations 
being in the winter months. In the South, the more 
comfortable weather was supposed to be in the winter. 
But now many New England Sunday-schools are 
closed in the summer, while it is in the South that 
winter vacations in the Sunday-school have any 
place. Reports of “Closing Day ” exercises come at 
this season from Sunday-schools in Virginia and far- 
ther south. “Opening Day” exercises for winter 
Sunday-schools in the North have already been held. 
If reason, instead of fashion, ruled, there would be no 
season for a Sunday-school vacation. 


Unseasonable 
Vacations. 


———— 


If a thing is done well this year, it 
ought to be done better next year. 
Every attainment is an added call 
This is a truth of universal application. 
Whatever has been the standard of The Sunday 
School Times up to now, it ought to be higher next 
year; and the effort is making to have this so. Besides 
the lesson helps in their variety, and at their best, and 
editorial and contributed articles generally, there are 


New Things 
for the New Ycar 


for progress. 


to be articles in the line of biblical research, of mis-° 


sionary fields and work, of Sunday-school methods, 
and of music for the young, beyond anything hitherto 
attempted. _ All Bible students are interested in the 
results of recent research in Bible lands; yet those 
results are not to be found in any one volume or in 
many volumes. They are being added to continually. 
A series of articles showing what has been secured in 
recent years up to the latest date, in the several fields 
of first importance, will be given, during the coming 
year, from those who are pre-eminently qualified to 
write on the subject. Professor Sayce will write of 
Egypt ; Dr. Bliss, of Palestine ; Professor Hilprecht, 
of Babylonia; Professor Hommel, of Arabia; Dr. 
Ward, of the Hittites; Professor Mahaffy, of Greek 
manuscripts ; Professor McCurdy, of the whole field. 
Children in other lands than our own, especially in 
missionary fields, are objects of interest to all who love 
Him who gives children the first place in his heart. 
Hence, prominent missionaries will describe child life 
in many lands, including China, Japan, Siam, India, 
Ceylon, Persia, Turkey, Syria, Arabia, Exypt, Mo- 
rocco, Cong», Madaguscar, Greenlund, Alaska, and the 
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American Indians. An illustrated article by the late 
Lieutenant Schwatka on the Eskimo children, and 
one or two articles by Mrs. Ballington Becth on 
“The Children of the Slums,” are also to be given, 
Hints on special phases of Sunday-school work, by 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs and other noted workers, will be 
given from time to time. 
Ira D. Sankey, Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, D. B. Towner, 
and others, will write on hymns and music. Deserip- 
tions of representative and pattern Sunday-schools 
in town and country, hints for superintendeat and 
teacher, maps, illustrations, and other helpful features, 
are included in the new year’s plans. The question 
for all who are intereste®in Bible study or in Chris- 
tian living, is not whether they can find help from 
The Sunday School Times, but whether they can study 
or live as they ought to without it. 


CH 
Doors of Exit for the Soul. 


HE -human soul is an imprisoned thing until 
some outlet is given it. The great gate where 
freest delivery comes to each of us, isolated as we 
are in individual being, is the gate of sympathy 
with others. When the portals of affection, sym- 
pathy, compassion, admiration, and adoration, all but 
different names and forms of love, are set open, the 
soul is filled with light, its interior becomes resplen- 
dent, and, no longer a dark prison-house of self, it be- 
comes a temple with golden doorways communicating 
with the whole world of mankind, and sending out 
through heavenly portals the holy influences of the 
sacred interior. 
Nothing is so wholesome for us at any stage of life as 
going out of ourselves. Jt was never intended that our 


being should be its own center and circumference, but - 


rather that it should pass out of itself on innumerable 
pathways to other natures like itself, or to those on a 
lower plane of sentient life, or to Him who is the 
source of all life. But the habit of going ouf of self 
is acquired only by long and continuous practice, 
and, to be effective in after years, must be begun 
early, before the plastic nature falls into contented 
confinement within its own sphere of self. If we 
never pass beyond our own soul-doors in childhood, 
possibly the doors may not turn so lightly in middle 


life, and at last thesiow and creaking hinge refuse to ~ 


turn at all. 

Sympathy is shown by words and acts, but it isa 
state or condition. And this condition is not to be 
obtained in a child’s mind by a command, as.we may 
obtain obedience to mn order, independent of his own 
attitude in regard to it. The condition of sympathy 
from which the kind and sympathetic act proceeds 
must be induced before the child—or any one, in 
fact—can express that sympathy in deed or word, 
Anything that leads a* person to put himself volun- 
tarily or involuntarily into a like staté of feeling with 
another, is opening a door within him for the en- 
largement and outflow of his soul. It is educating 
him to a “ feeling with” that other. His soul escapes 
in this way into the world without him, and it begins 
to breathe and live; for sympathy and love are the 
vital breath of the soul. 

We become conscious of the imprisoned nature of 
tle unsympathetic lic when we meet it in untrained 


Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, ‘ 
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and undisciplined persons. We find it in the im- 
penetrability of the savage. We have only to look 
about us to see, in criminals, in the untaught and 
the imperfect among us, specimens of imprisoned 
souls. We are all more or less thoroughly walled 
up in self. A nature truly free would go out in 
constant successions or progressions of sympathy to 
all it met, without question and without thought. 
Every door of sympathy, of love, or of admiration, 
which we can set open in a child’s heart, gives him 
so many more avenues of life. Every time he can 
be brought to feel and express sympathy with ani- 
mals, compassion for those in trouble, admiration of 
noble actions or people, adoration of God,. his soul 
has been led out through the Gate Beautiful. Every 
sign of spontaneous feeling in these directions on his 
part should be appreciated, cherished, and stimu- 
lated, that the gate may open a little wider, and 
that not a meager flow of soul, but a full current 
of soul-life, shall really carry him into forgetful- 
ness of self. True sympathy forgets self, and the 
part self plays. 

The going out of self implies a being or an object 
to which oné goes out. It is, after all, the strong 
attraction of the object outside which makes it possi- 
ble to open to the soul those high portals of egress 
by which it has the privilege of breaking away from 
the self which is its dread prison-house.” There must 
be an appeal to our compassion in the necessity of 
another, or an appeal to our admiration in his 
superiority, or an appeal to our love in his goodness, 
there must be something to which the soul can re- 
spond, or it will not be moved. 

The missionary who with his medical knowledge 
is the means of relieving the suffering of some un- 
taught heathen, has opened a door out towards 
objective love in the poor pagan’s heart which will 
never close again, and one through which angels of 
gratitude will pass and repass. 

Love alone can lead the soul out, Every act of 
kindness and love on our part is an invitation to 
some other soul to come out from behind its barriers. 
These acts are the door-openers to men’s hearts... The 
story of the love and sacrifice of Jesus will often lead 
out a narrow and intrenched soul with marvelous 
swiftness and force. It is God’s love, of which all 
other is the shadow and the reflex, which has power 
to open every door of man’s being, to lead him out 
of self-love, and to expand the soul indefinitely, in 
proportion as* it responds to that love through its 
sympathy, adoration, and love. When we respond 
to God, doors of triumphant egress from self and of 
power to do for others are opened in our nature. The 
walls of our being cannot again contract to imprison 
and to destroy. The doors of exit for the soul are 
also doors of entrance for that profounder love of 
God which is its life. 

Every time we express true sympathy, we increase 


the number and value of the relations between our- 


selves and others. If the bonds of sympathy were 
sufficiently multiplied in the world, a golden network 
would unite society. Sympathetic people, people with 
many doors to the soul, bind and knit society together 
by a thousand invisible ties. What wisdom in the 
Apostle’s words, “ Rejoice with them that rejoice ; 
weep with them that weep”! It is a world policy 
in itself Christ himself is the great world bond, 
because he stands in universal relation to. all, and 
in particular relation to each, through bis infinite 
‘sympathy. 

What an advantage, it is often said, those persons 
possess who are naturally sympathetic. There is, 
indeed, a difference in natures; but why may not 
every Christian, acting on God-given principles, be- 
come truly sympathetic? God is willing to open 
every door of our hearts, both toward himself and 
toward our fellow-men. He will give us modes of 
exit from self through the lowly doors of self-for- 
getfulness and seff-sacrifice, and through the light- 
crowned portals of self-surrender and perfect devotion 
to his service, as well as through these bh gh arch- 
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ways whose every gate is a pearl of supreme love 
and adoration of himself. ‘ 


Wouldn’t it be nice if there were no 
difficulties to be solved by Bible study? 
Yet what would be the use of Bible 
study, and where would be our interest in it, if there 
were no call for the solving of problems through study ? 
Questions multiply, and this will be the case while the 
world stands. There are new inquirers all the time. 
When a difficulty has been met five hundred times, there 
are five hundred more persons who want it met again for 
their benefit; and again there are questions that cannot 
be solved by any of us with our present limitations of 
wisdom and knowledge. There are questions, however, 
which are easily answered; and in the answering of 
which seeming difficulties vanish. Such a question 
comes from a Texas correspondent, who pleasantly says: 


Seeming 
Discrepancies 
in Sayings of Jesus. 


I always look forward to The Sunday School Times, and 
especially the Notes on Open Letters. I think them a grand 
feature. Also the editorials are often very cheering and help- 
ful, and I never expect to be without The Sunday School Times 
if it takes the last few cents I have to get it. I am rather late 
in my. writing ;, for I thought I might hear from some one else, 
and so be spared from writing. But not having heard, I ven- 
ture to ask, How are the assertions of our Lord made to har- 
monize ? or what shall we say if the question be asked us that 
I now ask you? In our lesson for September 16, our Lord, in 
conversation with the woman at the well (after the woman said 
she knew that Messiah cometh), says: “I that speak unto thee 
am he” (John 4: 26). In the next chapter (John 5: 31), he 
says: ‘If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true.” 
I am not writing in any spirit of criticism or doubt, but with a 
desire to be able to give a right answer, if such a question were 
asked me. 


Our Lord plainly tells the woman of Samaria that he 
is the Messiah for whom she is looking. Yet he recog- 
nizes the fact that unless there is other evidence, than 
his simple word, that he is what he claims to be, his 
claim must be rejected. Unless he meets the conditions 
of the Messiah acearding to prophecy, and has the ap- 
proval of his Father, he fails to prove his claim. There- 
fore it is, that our Lord appeals to the witness to his 
mission given by God, and by God’s messenger, John the 
Baptist. If one is put on trial, his unsupported plea is 
not sufficient. There must be evidence in support of it; 
yet he makes his personal plea, and then appeals to the 
evidence. Jesus says to those who would know as to his 
mission : “ Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me: or else believe me for the very works’ 


sake.” 
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How toUse _10w to use a iesson-help is quite as 

The Sunday Schoo! important, in its way,as having a good 
Times. lesson-help. Indeed, how to use a 

book or a perfiodical of any kind is an important matter; 
and suggestions in the line of such using are of value to 
readers generally. A subscriber in Nova Scotia tells the 
story of his method of using the paper, with a view to 
getting the most good from it. Other subscribers may 
be helped by this recital. This subscriber’s compliments 
and criticisms are worthy of note, as showing that not 
all readers think alike as to writers or methods. He says: 


For eight years I have been a reader or student of The Sunday 
School Times. Let me say to you how I at present use it, and 
how I value it. I begin on Monday to prepare for the Sunday- 
school lesson of the following Sunday. I read a large portion 
of the paper more than once ; still, generally, I begin at the 
short editorials, and so on, till the Lesson Calendar is reached. 
Then, skipping this for the present, I take up the book notices, 
and so on, till the Worth Repeating is read. Then, returning to 
the lesson, and beginning with the Scripture passage, I read and 
study carefully all that follows till Added Points is finished. 
The writers between Dr. Trumbull’s Applications and the 
Oriental Lesson-Lights, do not obtain so much attention from 
me as the other writers do. At one time Dr. Geikie was my 
favorite writer, then it was Dr. Beecher, now it is Dr. Riddle. 
My note-book is always with me. I have for years written an- 
swers to Professor Wells’s Question Hints. I know he does not 
require this, but as I travel a great deal, and have no regular 
class, I find this method suits me. Now returning to the In- 
ductive studies, I give that plan my best attention, after which 
I agaiv read the Seripture passage, analyze it, have a depart- 
ment of things noticed, and write out a story of the passage. 
When incidents or matters occur between the lessons, I study 
these portions in the same manner. My wish is to study a por- 
tion of Seripture every day, and, as the lessons run close to- 
gether just now, | take up certain of the minor prophets on 
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certain days. My regular study is the “ Life of Christ” from 
Dr. Riddie’s Harmony. As I have followed systematic Bible 
study for several years, after various plans, I bring some read- 
ing, and I trust some thought, to these present studies. Some 
of my friends say I do too’much Bible study ; perhaps so; we 
may yet see! ‘I began my present system on January 1, 1894, 
At present, it appears to me I couldn’t do without The Sunday 
School Times. I value every portion of it greatly, yet I have 
my favorite portions. Many times I have been startled by 
having my own thoughts revealed in its pages. I am Scotch 
born, from the East Neuk o’ Fife, and appreciate Dr. W. Wye 
Smith’s Scotch version of the Scriptures very highly. Now 
and again I seem to obtain new light on old familiar passages, 
as rendered in my native dialect, which I think he understands 
thoroughly. I hope he will continue his selections. I do not 
relish The Sunday School Times in its new and ornate Headings. 
It gave me a shock to find an old, trusted friend suddenly as- 
sume festive attire. Perhaps I will get used to it by and by. 


VMS. 
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The. Word. 


By J. D. Eggleston, Jr. 


N THE beginning was the Word, 

And the Word was with God, 
And the Word was God,” I read. 
What is a word? I, musing, said. 
A thought incarnate! God’s perfect thought 
Incarnate was the Christ,—who brought 
To starving souls, not living words alone, 
But living deeds that have with luster shone 
Through centuries of ignorance and crime, 
To light the path of life. O Word sublime,— 
Thou perfect thought of God, expressed 
In human form,—whose love hath blessed 
With peace and joy divine the aching heart 
Of man,—the light of all mankind thou art! 

Asheville, N. C. 
a> 


The New View of Nature in Japan. 
By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
T APPY is the man who literally and actually sées 
God in nature, Greater is the happiness when a 
whole nation begins tosee him. It has been well said that 
among European ‘peoples—that is, in Western Christen- 
dom—the power of appreciation of nature has come in 
coniparatively modern time, Before Cowper and Words- 
worth, classical and Judaic influences had been too 
strong for what we may properly call Jesus’ view of na- 
ture. Largely to Cowper and Wordsworth we owe the 
growth of what we may term, in a properly restricted 
sense, natural religion, 

If we are right in supposing that the capacity to enjoy 
properly this world as the heavenly Father’s workman- 
ship implies (taking other teachings of Christ into con- 
sideration) the capacity also to enjoy the world hereafter 
more fully, then we hold that susceptibility to nature’s 
charms here is a gift of God greatly to be desired, Now, 
when the heavenly Father endowed his Japanese child, 
he gave him a power to appreciate the beauty of his 
works which is very remarkable. No one can read the 
ancient Japanese poetry, or study medieval Japsznese art, 
Without being impressed with the love of nature which 
these people possess, They have an intuition of the 
beautiful; they seem to be sensitive on all sides to the 
glory of mountain, sea, and sky, flowers, insects, and 
birds, and, indeed, to nearly all the wonderful things of 
nature. So far from waiting for some modern Words- 
worth to sing to them, their poets have, from a thousand 
years ago, sung the delights of communion with nature. 
This could be proved by quotations from poets whose 
verses were penned before Europe saw her first cathe- 
dral, or before Charlemagne had been gathered to his 
fathers. j 

Yet behind and anderneath nature the Japanese did 
not see him whose presence the Hebrew prophets. felt, 
and whom Jesus revealed,—the living God, the compas- 
sionate Father, the personal self-existent Creator. They 
saw only some mighty power, to which they attributed 
force, but not personality.. To them, all was God; to us, 
God is all. To them everything in general, but nothing 
in particular, was God ; and so back of the phenomen® 
they never penetrated, as the Christian penetrates, by 
the eye of faith. Within the universe, they never felt 
the beating of the heart of infinite Love. 

Now, in our day, to some thousands at least of the 
Japanese, all this is changed. Instead of thinking of 
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the endless abstractions of Booddhism, the “th. dle of 
principles ” of Confucianism, .the mobs and myriads 
of gods which, all put together, are no God, “ there is 
one lawgiver who is able to save and to destroy ; ” there is 
one God and Father of all. For this cause,—because 
God hath made the world so beautiful, in addition to a 
thousand other causes of gratitude,—they bow the knee 
unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, after whom 
every fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named. 
Proofs of this new mind, apart from missionary reports 
and statistics, is seen in a little ‘‘ Silent Comforter,” now 
before the writer. The sheets of paper are fourteen by 





eleven inches, the material is thick paper, and the seven 
sheets are mounted on native pine sticks, held together 
with copper tacks, and suspended on the wall by a green 
silken cord. Thenameis Suita no Nagusaimé,—literally, 
“Seven Days’ Comfort.” On the outside is a design 
which, of course, is of foreign suggestion. It is a cross, 
wreathed with the South American flower, on which rev- 
erent fancy used to see the cross, the crown, the nails, 
and the hammer, and which hence is called the passion 
flower. Turning this, however, we find a picture, which, 
like the other six, has above ita Scripture passage written 
in the mixed Chinese and Japanese script now adopted 
in the standard version of the Bible in Japanese. Be- 
neath the text is a design drawn by a Japanese artist, 
whose autograph in each case is found to the left of the 
picture, and which in each case is different, showing the 
work of seven different artists. These being left free to 
interpret in color and drawings the texts given, there is 





an interesting variety and originality. All the pictures 
are reproduced from the wooden blocks with a variety of 
color, yet with the same general effect. The colors, by 
the way, are offset most effectively by that .contrasted 
light and shade usually shown even in the cheapest Japa- 


nese works of art. Hence there is nothing garish or 





cheap-looking, though the “ Comforter” is low in price. 
In Japan, unlike our own country, the language of art 
is not, for the most part, foreign. It is vernacular, and 
the love ef harmonious color and of the canons of art 
has penetrated to the lowest classes. 

The first picture is the artist’s interpretation of 1 John 
4:12. A pair of the little birds associated with the 
idea of affection are attracted by the bright colors of the 
botan, which holds among the Japanese the noblest rank 
among the flowers. The botan is the flower which we 
call the peony; it is a symbol of greatness and glory. 
The emphasis in the artistic illustration is upon that 
part of the verse which says, “if we love one another, 
God dwelleth in us; ” and the idea is taught that the two 
birds, dwelling amid the beautiful flowers, and drawing 
out love from one another, teach us how we may under- 
stand God’s love, even though we cannot see him while 
we are in the flesh, 


“ Love only comprebendeth love, 
And knoweth whence it came.” 


The second picture has, to the writer at least, an unusual 
interest. It represents a snowstorm in which both the 
pine and the willow trees are loaded with snow. The 
black line at the top of the picture suggests the far-off 
mountain ridge. The air is full of snowflakes. The 
verse chosen for artistic interpretation is Psalm 51: 17: 
“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and 
a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” When 
first looking at this picture, I thought possibly the artist 
may have had in mind that passage in the Japanese 
Wordsworth (Chomei, who lived in the twelfth century) 
which says, “ Snow has an attraction for me because it 
seems to symbolize human sin, which increases in depth 
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and then melts away.” But any one familiar with Bood- 
dhist and Japanese literature knows that there is no vital 
connection between this poetical reference and the 
psalmist’s or the Christian’s idea of cleansing through 
penitence and atonement. In Booddhism it is all law, 
and no grace, and “sins are washed away by devotion, 
by prayer, and by good deeds.” Possibly, also, thought 
I, the reference might be to the cuckoo and the snow; 
but in this Christian interpretation of that significant 
passage in the Psalms which shows that the sacrifices 


most acceptable to God come from the inside of the man, ’ 


and not from bullocks or ritual, we must look elsewhere. 
The contrast is, I think, between the willow and the 
pine. In Japanese poetry and thought (so often antipo- 
dal to ours) the willow stands for what is light and 
graceful, but also, morally speaking, for what is asso- 
ciated with mere animal spirits, thoughtlessness, and 
carelessness. On the other hand, the pine stands for 
what is venerable, solemn, serious. Now the proverb 
says “the branches of the willow never break from the 
snow;” they toss the burden lightly off, whereas the 
pime branches, holding the heavy snow which accumu- 
lates upon its needle-like leaves, do often break, even to 
the spoiling of outward beauty. To the Christian, then, 
the laden pine-tree in winter is the symbol of accumu- 
lated sin. The broken branch is the symbol of the con- 
trite heart; though its outward beauty -be marred, God 
will not despise, but accept. 

Pre-eminently the dove, in Japan, is the temple bird. 
The worshipers in the Booddhist tera buy little pats of 
rice-grains to feed the pigeons. The Christian, turning 
away from temples which enshrine idols, is willing to 
meet his God and his fellow-believers in the plain meet- 
ing-house, while yet he retains the symbolism of the dove 
as the emblem of the Comforter, because the Word of God 
has taugiftt Bim to do so, The doves i'lustrate John 
14: 15,16. Pussibly the exhortation “Grieve not the 





Holy Spirit” may be (in the artist’s mind) represented 
by the loving care by their master of the doves; for one 





will notice that the rice-grains are falling from the hands 
of the invisible feeder to the ground where the doves feed. 

The next artist has selected John 15 : 5 for interpreta- 
tion in color, In autumn, which in Japan is the month, 
not only of grapes, but of crysanthemums, the artist has 
set before him a basket filled with luscious fruit, wreathed 





with that splendid flower, which in Japan has an almost 
infinite number of varieties. These too have richly po- 
etic names ; for, though the Japanese do not have, strictly 
speaking, the “ language of flowers” in our sense of the 
term, yet their names are often remarkably significant 
and beautiful. Space fails us to tell of even the “ frozen 
poetry” in the names of the varieties of this one flower, 

The lilies of the field in Japan excel in size and 
splendor, as well as in perfume, the lilies of probably 
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any other country. We have more than one sweet 
memory of traveling along mountain slopes over wnich 
the breezes were blowing, and in which the glory and 
variety of color were something amazing. So does God" 
“clothe the grass of the field,” and it is needless to do 


more than to tell how the artist has illustrated Matthew ; 


6 : 33, with an outlook also on the other verses running 
back to the twenty-eighth. 

While the Japanese resemble the old Greeks in many 
respects, especially in their esthetic susceptibilities, they 
have not made so clearly the butterfly a symbol of the 
resurrection ; for, strictly speaking, the Japanese have 
the idea of metempsychosis transmigration, rather than 
of resurrection. And yet, with the transmutation of the 
silkworm into the death-wrappings of the cocoon, and 
the emergence from the grave-like chrysalis of the moth 
every year before their eyes, they make the butterfly the 








type of a richer and larger life. The Christian artist has 
not been slow to avail himself of the greater depth of 
idea and larger spiritual per- 
spective offered him in the 
Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection. When, how- 
ever, he selects the morn- 
ing-glory to illustrate a text 
which describes the life of 


the blessed world to come, he is true to his own national 
symbolism. The morning-glory, which in Japan is called 
the “ morning face,” with its dew and rich color, is the 
true type, not only of a new life, but one larger and richer 
than that which is past. The first asa-gao is hailed with 
shouts of delight by the children. Above the butterfly 
approaching the morning-glory the artist has written the 
text, Revelation 7 : 17. 

In the last picture we resist all temptetion to quote 
from the classical poetry of the Japanese, showing how 
the islanders rave over the maon and the River of 


Heaven (the Milky Way) and the wild geese, which—go 
different from the tame birds of the pond—are full of 
grace and beauty. They seem never wing-weary, but 
ever to renew their strength. Out of the deeps of space, 
forth from unfathomable darkness, these tireless birds 
suddenly lift up their voice, and the poet’s ears hear be- 
fore his eyes behold their flashing plumage. In brilliant 
charge the feathered squadron moves across the face of 
the silver disk, when lo! a transformation as wonderful 
as beautiful takes place. The mass of motion coming 
out of darkness is suddenly transformed to flashing 
silver, as they wing their way across the moon, Every 
feather seems at once to become glistening white. Seem- 
ing to gaze into the great moon, which to the Japanese 
eyes is mirror-shaped (since the face of the Japanese 
maiden is always reflected from a round silvered disk), 
they are “changed into the same image from glory to 
glory.” So also is the Christian changed, even “ as by 
the spirit of the Lord,” 
compare the revised with the older version, and see for 
himself how grandly the Oriental artist has interpreted 
this magnificent passage by one of the most impressive 
fucts in the night skies of beautiful Japan. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A Primary Proposition. 


By Patterson Du Bois. 


OW long should the ideal Bible primary course 

run? This is one of the problems that vex the 

brains of expert Sunday-school primary workers who 
believe in progress. 

There can be no ideal course of lessons for all primary 
schools alike. Differences of condition among schools, 
and among the pupils in the same school, forbidit. The 
great variance in the qualifications of teachers, and the 
power of old associations, predilections, and prejudices, 
forbid it. And yet there is a sense in which there can 
be a course ideal in its recognition of these difficulties, 
and ideal in its concessions to them. But such a course 
should have regard to those fundamental principles with- 
out which the primary teaching of the future must be 
pitiably in arrears to a progressive age, 


The student will do well to . 


It may be taken for granted that all who have really 
studied the processes of the infant mind are agreed that, 
in teaching the child, child nature is the first considera- 
tion; that the child is capable of perceiving certain pro- 
found spiritual truths, although he be incapable. of re- 
ceiving them through a conventional adult phraseology ; 
that we must take the child where we find him; that 
the mind grows only upon that which it assimilates; 
that we cannot force this assimilation beyond a more or 
less well-defined power of the child’s nature; that we 
must proceed from known to unknown, and from con- 
crete to abstract; that we must teach by wholes rather 
than in complications of detail ; that the child mind has 
little power of perceiving matters of time or space, and 
consequently can assimilate but little of history or 
geography; that the connection of one lesson with 
another must be a connection of idea rather than of 
chronology ; and that the narration of things painful 
and horrible must be as far as possible avoided. Tak- 
ing it for granted, then, that these principles are too 
well known to need discussion, let us pass on to the 
previous question, How long should a uniform primary 
Bible course run? 

Any one who has attempted to build up a primary 
course in which the foregoing principles have been 
fairly respected, will have discovered that, if he can con- 
struct one such course, he can about as satisfactorily con- 
struct two or three. He will have found points in which 
he is in a strait betwixt two paths through Primary 
Land. He comes now and again to a parting of ways, 
both or all equally primary, equally promising, all trend- 
ing toward the same goal. To any one who has had an 
experience of this sort, the following proposition may 
commend itself. 

Let us have, not one course of two or three years, but 
two or three courses of one year each. These should be 
all equally primary, each moving by a separate path 
through strictly primary territory; all schools to use the 
same course in the same year, and so preserve absolute 
uniformity. 

How would this work, and what would it accomplish? 
It would keep the teaching of the primary school fresh, 
novel, lively, and yet primary. It proposes to prevent 
Johnny from stepping suddenly into the middle of a 
three (or,seven!) years’ course, which Willy has been 
learning from the beginning. 

Willy enters school the first Sunday in January, 1895, 
and goes through course A, Johnny. enters just one 
year later, in 1896. Both Willy and Johnny begin a true 
primary course, B, when Johnny enters, Willy hasalready 
had one whole course, A, and is now starting his second 
year; but he is going by a new path, albeit through 
Primary Land. Johnny is getting his full measure of 
primary due, having been taken where the teacher found 
him, at his point of contact with experience, and pro- 
ceeding regularly from the known to the unknown. 
One year later Tommy comes into the class, say 1897. 
The three now start together on course C. It is all 
nearly as fresh to both Willy and Johnny as to Tommy, 
but all is strictly primary. This third-year path has 
some of the advantages of a second review to Willy, 
and a first review to Johnny, but it comes to them also 
as practically fresh, live material, comprehensible and 
educative, because primary. 

This proposition does not insist upon three years or two 
years particularly. But it stands for the principle of at 
least two courses of one year each, to be used in rotation. 
Not only the children, but the teacher, will profit by the 
change from one course to another. 

It is useless to urge that children entering the primary 
class at any time in the mid-year will be at a disad- 
vantage. Of course, they will; for this is just what 
children in secular schools, kindergartens, and Sun- 
day-schools will always be subject to, in one degree or 
another. But the plan here proposed seems to minimize 
this disadvantage. No plan can possibly deliver some 
children from it, except that of excluding them from 
the school until stated times of receiving. An exclusion 
of this kind no zealous Christian worker would advocate. 
The main proposition of this article, to have courses no 
longer than a year each, diminishes the objection to the 
child’s entering after a course has begun. 

With three courses of a year each, a child coming into 
the primary school at five years of age, and leaving it at 
eight, will have been well drilled in what is virtually to 
him a three years’ course, although he has in truth been 
taking three courses of one year each. If he comes in 
at seven years of age, and leaves at the end of one year, 
he has been rationally treated in giving him a full pri- 


mary course. 


Philadelphia, ® 


A Morning Prayer. 
By the Rev. E. A. Rand. 


NE of thy flock, Good Shepherd, bless, 
And that I ne’er may stray, 
Print thou thy feet in all my paths 
Throughout this untried day. 


The shadow of a rock I beg 
To cool my noontide rest ; 

Be thou my rock, be thou my shade, 
And I thy happy guest. 


Amid my thirst, oh! let me hear 
The flowing of a spring ; 

From out some smitten Meribah 
A rill refreshing bring. 

And when the sun sinks down the west, 
And night winds chilling blow, 

And far and near from pastures drear 
The flocks may homeward go, 


Be thou my home, and thine the voice 
To call to love’s retreat. 

How blest my soul in such a fold, 
Low lying at thy feet ! 


Watertown, Mass. 


Ha 


Lina’s Picnic. 
By Jennie Ireland. 


“¢ \H, I’M so disappointed!” exclaimed Lina, throw- 
ing herself face downward under a cherry-tree. 
‘“Tt’s always the way. I never did go to a picnic in my 
life an’ I’m ’most eight, an’ there’s Susy Larkins ain’t 
six and she’s been to two. And oh dear! we were to 
eat dinner in the woods, and have chocolate cake, and 
such a nice time! I'd let old business go, if I was papa, 
rather than spoil my little girl’s fun,—yes, I would.” 

Here Lina ceased talking to listen to the birds 
chattering overhead... Suddenly she remembered the 
ripe fruit, and, springing to her feet, exclaimed, “ You 
are stealing, and brother said I must clod you.” But 
another thought stayed her hand, for directly she added : 
“T won’t, though, for I expect you are having a picnic. 
So help yourselves to my share, and carry some home to 
your little birds too.” — 

And Lina watched them fly from branch to branch, 
plunge their bills in the crimson fruit, and heard them 
chirp to each other of its delicious flavor. They were so 
happy that she forgot her own trouble, and a smile took 
the place of the ugly frown that had spoiled her face. 

“Cluck, cluck!” said an old hen followed by a brood 
of chicks, but, seeing a visitor, paused, and craned her 
neck, with her head to one side. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Hen,” 
politest bow. 
family?” 

And the hen answered by flapping her wings and 
stepping a little more stately, while her little ones chased 
a butterfly. 

Off ran Lina to the kitchen for a pan of wet meal, and, 
returning, scattered it on the green grass. 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Mother Hen in chicken 
language, while the little ones came hopping and flying 
to the feast. 

And Lina looked on and lauglred, for her heart had 
grown quite light. But now she spied old Dandy, the 
horse, tossing his head and whinnying to her over the 
barnyard fence. 

“ Poor old horse,” said the child. 
picnic too? ” 

So, gathering henapron full of sweet green grass, she 
stood on tiptoes and held the bunches to his mouth, 
which he nipped, while his great eyes said, “Thank you, 
little girl,” as plain as a horse could talk. 

The dinner-bell was ringing, so Lina, after again pat- 
ting old Dandy’s face, while he rubbed his nose on her 
shoulder, said : 

“Good-by. I will try and remember you another 
day, for I have had such a nice time! I do wonder if 
sure-enough picnics make folks as happy as I’ve been 
this morning.” 

And she ran to the house with rosy cheeks and smiling 
face. , 

Lexington, Mo. 
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Lesson Calendar. 
Fourth Quarter, 1894. 


1, October 7.—Jesus at Nazareth............. ... 
®, October 14.—The Draught of Fishes.... 
3. October 21.—A Sabbath in Capernaum.. 
4. October 28.—A Paralytiec Tlealed.. ........... 
5. November 4.—Jesus Lord of the Sabbath. 
6. November 11.—The Twelve Chosen.............. ..Mark 3 : 6-19 
7. November 18.—The Sermon on the Mount.. ..Luke 6 : 20-31 
8. November 25.—Opposition to Christ.......0.......06 cesses ceeeee Mark 3 ; 2-35 
9. Dee. 2.—Christ'’s Testimony to John... Luke 7 : 24-35 
10. December 9.—Christ Teaching by Parables...................000+. Luke 8 : 4-15 
11. December 16.—The Twelve Sent Forth........ Matt. 10 : 5-16 
12. December 23.—The Prince Of Peace...........0+-cecceeeseeeed EE # Isa, 9 : 2-7 
13. December 30.—Review. 


.Luke 4 : 16-30 
... Luke 5: 1-11 
-Mark 1 : 21-34 
benny cenasedbasbiinn Mark 2: 1-12 
-Mark 2: -3-2Sand 3: 1-5 
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Outline Inductive Studies. 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
ae 


Study 23.—The Blasphemy of the 
Pharisees. 


I. Review. 

Recall the events of the Galilean ministry thus far. What 
was the method followed by Jesus in this ministry? What 
place was the center of his activity? How many preaching 
tours have been thus far undertaken? What miracle did 
Jesus work on his return from the first tour, and what criti- 
cism did it call forth? Connect the second tour with the 
miracle and criticism which we have now to study. 


II. Bretican MATERIAL.—Matthew 12 : 22-50; Mark 3: 
196-35; Luke 11 ; 14-36; 8: 19-21. 

1, The return of Jesus to Capernaum (Mark 3 : 195-21). 
Observe that Luke 7 is closely connected with the Sermon on 
the Mount, and so properly precedes this passage in Mark, 
which thus tells of the return “ home” (v. 19, marginal ren- 
dering) from the second preaching tour, Note the enthusiastic 
welcome by the multitudes, and the absorption of Jesus in his 
ministry to them. Mark also the anxiety of his friends, 
—that is, probably his relatives (comp. 3.: 31-35),—an 
anxiety due to his enthusiasm in his work, and perhaps 
deepened by knowledge of the feelings of the Pharisees 
towards him. Observe how Jesus ignored this shostility of 
the leaders, 

2. The blasphemy of the Pharisees: (Matt. 12 : 22-37; 
Mark 3 : 22-30; Luke 11: 14-23). Note the occasion of it, 
—the cure of the demoniac, the question of the multitudes. 
Note the form of it,—a reference of his mighty works to 
satanic inflgence. Note the authors of it,—scribes that came 
down from Jerusalem (comp. Luke 7:17). Note how Jesus 
showed (1) its foolishness (Matt, 12 : 25, 26, and parallels) ; 
(2) its implication (Matt. 12:27; Luke 11:19); (3) the 
true meaning of his works (Matt. 12: 28,29; Luke 11: 20-22), 
Mark his solemn assertion of his own momentous significance 
(Matt. 12: 30; Luke 11 : 23), introductory to a warning 
ayainst the,“ eternal sin” of despising the Holy Spirit which 
was in him (Matt. 12: 31,32; Mark 3: 28-30). Consider 
the true principle for estimating character, applicable alike 
to his works and to their words (Matt. 12 : 33-37; comp. 
7: 16-20). Give thought to the confession here by Jesus 
that he worked by means of the Holy Spirit (comp. Luke 
3: 21, 22; John 3: 34), and to his clear perception that the 
hate of the leaders was directed against his fundamental 
idea and aim,—the setting up of a spiritual kingdom. Con- 
sider the reasonableness, and equally the fearlessness, of his 
treatment of these blasphemers, who were also the men of 
influence among the Jews. 

3. The sign refused (Matt. 12 : 38-45; Luke 11: 16, 24-36), 
Observe that Luke inverts the order of Matthew in report- 
ing the parable of the relapsed demoniac and the sign of 
Jonas, and that he interjects the woman’s exclamation, and 
adds the section on the need of open eyes. We will follow 

Matthew, introducing Luke’s additions, which seem cer- 
tainly to belong to this context. Bearing in mind the pre- 
ceding blasphemy and its rebuke, note the demand of the 
Pharisees that Jesus should give a decisive sign of his 
heavenly mission, and his answer (comp. Matt. 12 : 39, 40, 
with John 2:19; 4:48; Luke 4: 23-27, and contrasi with 
Matt. 11 : 2-6). Mark Jesus’ contrast of unrepentant Israel 
with repentant Gentiles (comp. Matt. 8 : 10-12); observing 
the consciousness of his Own superiority to the older men of 
God. Consider the application of the parable of the re- 
lapsed demoniac to the Pharisees now seeking a sign. It 
may teach that, though the demon of idolatry was driven out 
of the chosen people at the time of the exile, yet there had 
followed a condition of self-righteous traditionalixm whic) 
made it eveu mure impossible to worship Gud iu spirit aud 


in trgth than the following after false gods had done. This 
self-righteous traditionalism it was that now was ascribing 
the good works of Christ to satanic influence, and with signs 
all about for seeing eyes, was asking a sign that should con- 
vince the unbelieving hearts. At some time during this 
conversation, a woman of the multitude broke in with her 
characteristic expression of appreciation (Luke 11 : 27, 28). 
On the form, see Edersheim, IT, 201, 202, Note the way in 
which Jesus sought to direct such enthusiasm into simple 
channels of obedience to the message of God, This para- 
graph is purely episodic. The last verses in Luke are more 
closely allied with the demand for a sign and its refusal. 
With that demand in mind, note in vere 33 a figurative 
declaration that, having come with a heavenly message, he 
has not come without credentials, and in verses 34-36 a charge 
to his hearers to see to it that they do not, by perverse preju- 
dice, exclude from their hearts the message and its creden- 
tials together, Observe that the same figurative teaching is 
given by Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
6 : 22, 23), but with a slightly different emphasis. 

4. The true kindred of Christ (Matt. 12: 46-50; Mark 
3: 831-35; Luke 8 : 19-21). Note the connection of this in- 
cident with the preceding (Matt. 12: 46), and compare with 
Mark 3 : 21, for a hint of the purpose of this call for Jesus. 
Notice that these relatives, including Mary, were not among 
those who were gathered near Jesus (Matt, 12: 47). They 
may have recently come from Nazareth, though it is perhaps 
as natural to think of them as already living in Capernaum, 
and manifesting the same unbelief that appeared later (John 
7: 3-8). Consider the answer of Jesus to their call: (1) its 
silent. rebuke of his family’s interference, and (2) its com- 
plete affiliation of himself with those that do God’s will. 
Instead of restraining his ardor, this visit had thus the effect 


of calling out its completer expression, 
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Aids to Specific Study. 
Lesson 9, December 2, 1894. 
Christ’s Testimony to John. 
Lesson Text. 


(Luke 7 


: 24-35. Memory verses: 


27, 28.) 


Study connection in chapter 7. 


COMMON VERSION. 


24 { And when the messengers 
of John were departed, he began 
to speak untothe people econcern- 
ing John, What went ye out into 
the wilderness for tosee? A reed 
shaken with the wind? 

25 But what went ye out for to 
see? A man clothed in soft rai- 
ment? Behold, they which are 

- gorgeously apparelled, and live 
delicately, are in kings’ courts, 

26 But what went ye out for to 
see? A prophet? Yea, I say un- 
to you, and much more than a 
prophet. 

27 This is he, of whom it is writ- 
ten, Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall pre- 
pare thy way before thee. 

28 For I say unto you, Among 
those that are born of women 


there is not a greater prophet_ 


than John the Baptist: but he 
that is least in the kingdom of 
God is greater than he. 

2” Andall the people that heard 
him, and the publicans, justified 
God, being baptized with the bap- 
tism of John. 

30 But the Phir’i-sees and law- 
yers rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves, being not 
baptized of him. 

31 ¢ And the Lord said, Where- 
unto then shall I liken the men 
of this generation? and to what 
are they like? 

32 They are like unto chil- 
dren sitting in the marketplace, 
and calling one to another, and 
saying, We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced; we have 
mourned to you, and ye have not 
wept. 

33 For John the Baptist came 
neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine: and yesay, He hath a devil. 

34 The Son of man is come eating 
and drinking ; and ye say, Behold 
a gluttonous man, and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners ! 

35 But wisdom is justified of all 
her children. 





i Gr. lesser 
was 


REVISED VERSION. 


24, And when the messengers of 
John were departed, he began 
to say unto the multitudes 
concerning John, What went 
ye out into the wilderness to 
behold? a reed shaken with 

25 the wind? But what went ye 
out tosee? a man clothed in 
soft raiment? Behold, they 
which ‘are gorgeously ap- 
parelled, and live delicately, 

26 are in kings’ courts. But what 
went ye out tosee? a prophet? 
Yea, I say unte you, and much 
more than a prophet. This is 

27 he of whom it is written, 

Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, 

Who shall prepare thy way 
before thee. 

28 Isay unto you, Among them 
that are born of women there 
is none greater than John: yet 
he that is ! but little in the 
kingdom of God is greater than 

29 he, And all the people when 
they heard, and the publicans, 
justified God, *being baptized 

30 with the baptism of John. But 
the Pharisees arid the lawyers 
rejected for themselves the 
counsel of God, *being not 

31 baptized of him. Whereunto 
then shall I liken the men of 
this generation, and to what 

32 are they like? They are like 
unto children that sit in the 
marketplace, and call one to 
another ; which say, We piped 
unto you, and ye did not dance; 
we wailed, and ye did not 

33 weep. For John the Baptist is 
come eating no bread nor 
drinking wine ; and ye say 

4 He hath a‘devil. The Son of 

man is come eating and drink- 

ing ; and ye say, Behold, a 

gluttonous man, and a wine- 

bibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners! And wisdom $ is 
justified of all her children. 
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20r, having been *%Or,not having been 4Gr.demon. ‘Or, 


The American Revisers would substitute marg. 4 f.r the text. 


Lesson Plan. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14, 
ee. es 
Lesson Topic: The Son Honoring his Forerunner. 


1. Commended of the Lord, vs. 24-29. 
2. Rejected of the Worldly-wise,vs. 30-35. 


Behold, I send my messenger before thy 


OUTLINE : { 


GoLpEN TEXT: 


face.—Luke 7 : 27. 
LO 


Dairy Home READINGS: 
M.—Luke 7 : 24-35. Christ's testimony to John. 
T.—Matt..21 : 23-52, Testimony of the people. 


W.—Mark 6 : 14-20. Herod's testimony. 
T.—Luke 1: 5-17, Great in the sight of the Lord, 


F.—Luke 1 : 67-80. The forerunner. 
S.—Matt. 3:1-12, The voice. 
S.—John 5 : 31-38. A shining light. 


(These Home Readings are the selections, of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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Lesson Analysis. 


I, COMMENDED OF THE LORD. 


1. Not an Unstable Reed : 
What went ye out... 
wind? (24.) 
Unstable ts water, thou shalt not have the west A (Gen, 49 : 4), 
Carried about with every wind of doctrine (Eph. 4 : 
A doubleminded man, unstable in all his ways (Jas. ry 8), 
2. Not a Decorated Courtier : 
What went ye out to see? aman clothed in soft raiment ? (25.) 


The attendance of.his ministers, and their apparel (1 Kings 10; 5). 
— in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these (Matt, 


to behold? a reed shaken with the 


They t that wear soft raiment are in kings’ houses (Matt. 11 : 8). 
3- More than a Prophet : 
Yea,...and much more than a prophet (26). 


Tosee an prophet? Yea,... much more than a prophet tem, 11:9). 

The multitude . . . counted him gs a prophet (Matt. 14: 

™= child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most High (Luke 
76). 


4 The Lord’s Porerunner : 
Behold, F-send my messenger before thy face (27). 
Behold, I send my messenger (Mal. 3:1). 
The voice of one crying, ... Make ye a hey * — 1:38), 
Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord (Luke 1: 
5. The Greatest of Men : 
There is none greater than John (28). 
There hath not arisen a greater than John (Matt. 11 : 11), 
He shall be great in the sight of the Lord (Luke 1 : 15). 
There came a man, sent from God, whose name was John (John 1 ;6), 
6. The Popular Leader : 
All the people .. . justified God, being baptized with the bup- 
tism of John (29), 


Then went out unto him... all the region round — (Matt. 3 5). 
There went out unto him all the country (Mark 1: 
The people were in expectation .. . concerning John (Luke 8 ; 15), 


Il, REJECTED OF THE WORLDLY-WISE, 


1. God’s Counsel Rejected : 

The Pharisecs and the lawyers rejected . . 
(30), 
Thou hast rejected the word of the Lord (1 Sam. 15 ; 23). 
They rejected his statutes, and his covenant (2 Kings 17: 18) 
Lo, they have rejected the word of the Lord (Jer. 8 : 9). 
2. Man’s Chiidishness Pictured : 

They are like unto children that sit, . . , and call (32). 
Like unto children sitting in the marketplaces (Matt. 11: 16), 

11). 


I have put away childish pam oF Cor, 13: 
Be not children in mind: 


. the counsel of God 


. but in mind be men (1 Cor. 14: 20), 
3- God’s Messenger Defamed : 
John the Baptistis come ;... and yesay, He hatha devil (33). 


Blessed are ye when men shall eres h you (Matt. 5:11) 

If they have called the master... Beelzebub, how much more. . . 
his household (Matt. 10 : 25). 

John came, ... and they say, He hath a devil (Matt. 11 : 18). 


4- God's Son Defamed : 
Ye say, Behold, . . . a friend of publicans and sinners (84), 
Behold, a gluttonous man, and a winebibber (Matt. 11: 19). 


The multitude answered, Thou hast a devil (John 7: 20). 
Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil (John 8 ; 48), 


a 


Verse 24.—‘‘What went x out into the wilderness to behold 7”’ 
(1) pourneyings recalled ; (2) Purposes sought. 
Verse 26.—‘‘ Much more than a prophet. 
prophet . (2) The higher rank of John. 
Verse 28,—‘‘ There is none greater than John.”’ 
greatness, (1) Divinely appointed ; 
Actively manifested, 

‘He that is but little in the kingdom of God is greater than he,” 
(1) Little in God's kingdom ; @ Greater than all others, 

Verses 29, 30.—*‘ All the peopl . justified God. . . . But the Phari- 
sees . . rejected.” (1) Diffe ~ Classes ; (2) Divergent conduct. 

Verse 82 ‘= Geel are like uutochildren. " (1) Insufficient of appre. 
hension ; (2) Unstable of pu ; (3) Capricious of action. 

Verse 34.—“A friend of publicans and sinners.” (1) An intended 
reproach ; (2) A truthful descripiion; (3) Am honorable distinction, 


SAY 


(1) The high rank of a 


John’s surpassing 
(2) Intrinsically possessed; (8) 


Lesson Bible Reading. 


Characteristics of John the Baptist. 


Unassuming (Matt. 3 : 13, 14; Mark 1 : 6, 7). 
Unselfish (Matt, 3:11; John 1 : 29, 35, 36; 3 : 25-30). 
Self-denying (Matt. 3:4; Luke 7 : 33). 

Courageous (Matt. 3 : 7-10; Matt. 14: 3, 4). 

Frank (Matt.3:12; Luke 7:19; John 1 : 19-23), 
Pointed (Matt. 3:2; Luke 3: 10-14; John 1 ; 83), 
Influential (Matt. 3:5,6; 14:5; Luke 1 : 76-79), 
Obedient (Matt. 3 : 15), 

Honored (Luke 7 : 20-28 ; John 10; 41), 


a 











































Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings. 


ty TERVENING Events.—This passage should probably 

be placed earlier than the last lesson. It stands before 
it in Matthew and Luke, and there are objections to changing 
that order. In Luke (Luke 7 : 18) it seems to be connected 
with the raising of the widow's son, which took place shortly 
after the Sermon on the Mount. In Matthew the incidents 
of the last lesson are definitely placed on the day when the 
discourse in parables was uttered (Matt. 13:1), and it is 
difficult to find a place for the lesson at that point. Hence 
the order of Luke is most probable ; namely, after the raising 
of the widow’s son, and just before the anointing by the woman 
who was a sinner (Luke 7 : 36-50). 

Prace.—In Galilee, probably in the di-trict called Gen- 
nesaret, northwest of the lake, since Matthew 11 : 21-23 
refers to cities there in a discourse which follows the lesson. 
Capernaum is possibly the place. John the Baptist was im- 
prisoned at Macherus, some distance away, in Perea. 

Tiwx.—Not very long after the Sermon on the Mount 
(comp. vs. 1, 11, 18); an approximate date is the early sum- 
mer of 781, year of Rome,—that is, A. D. 28. 

Prrsons.—The two disciples of John the Baptist; Jesus, 
and the multitudes listening to him. 
comment of the evangelist, and not part of the discourse, 
_ these multitudes included publicans, Pharisees, and Jawyers ; 
if they are part of the discourse, the reference is to those who 
listened to the preaching of John tha Baptist. 

Ouriine or Discourse.—The questions respecting John, 
pointing to his firmness and austerity (vs. 24-26) ; his posi- 
tion as forerunner of the Messiah (v. 27); his position in the 
new dispensation (v.28). The different reception of John’s 
message (or of this utterance) by different classes (vs. 29, 30). 
The childishness with which the two teachers were treated, 
illustrated by children playing in the market-place (vs, 
$1, 32); the criticisms made upon the two teachers (vs. 
33, 34); the proper judgment given by the children of wis- 
dom (v. 35). , 

PARALLEL PassaGe.—Matthew 11 : 7-19. 


a 
Critical Notes. 


Verse 24.—And when the messengers of John: Two of his 
disciples had been sent by John from his prison at Macherus 
(vy. 19; Matt: 11: 2). He had been in prison since the 
autumn of A. D. 26, or, at latest, the spring of A. D. 27, fif- 
teen months at least, probably several months more. This 
long imprisonment, combined with the long delay in such a 
manifestation of Messianic power as he expected from Jesus, 
led tordoubt. The question of verse 20 is answered by point- 
ing to the miracles wrought in the presence of the messengers, 
to which is added a caution about finding no occasion of 
stumbling in Christ (vs, 21-23). All this points to real per- 
plexity in the mind of the Baptist, which is not inconsistent 
with his character as the forerunner of the Messiah. As he 
had borne witness to Jesus, Jesus now bears witness to him. 
But this was not done in the presence of the messengers,— 
Unto the multitudes: The word usually thus rendered, not 
“people,” which has a specific meaning in the New Testa- 
ment.— Concerning John: He is not spoken of again in the 
Gospels until his death is mentioned, which occurred early in 


the next year.—Jnio the wilderness: Where John had been - 


preaching (comp. Mark 1 : 4, and similar passages).— To 
behold: A different word from that in verses 25, 26) suggest- 
ing a spectacle which is gazed at.—A reed shaken with the 
wind: Some refer this to the reeds growing on the banks of 
the Jordan, as if to say, You did not go out simply to look at 
the river banks,—that is, with no sufficient purpose. But 
thiere is probably an allusion to John’s character; it was not 
that of a wavering man. No answer was needed. 

Verse 25.—A man clothed in soft raiment? John was clothed 
in coarse camels’ hair garments, with a leathern girdle (Matt. 
8:4; Mark 1: 6), though Luke has made no allusion to this 
in his account of the ministry of John.—Gorgeously appar- 
elled, and live delicately: Peculiar to Luke. Matthew says, 
“soft clothing.” —Jn kings’ courts: Notin their prisons. John 
is thits defended from any suspicion of time-serving. What- 
ever doubt was involved in his message, he was still unselfish, 
imprisoned for his faithfpl preaching, a sufferer for the truth. 

Verse 26.—But what went ye out to see? a prophet? The 
correct reading in Matthew is, “to see a prophet? ”"—And 
much more than a prophet: John’s superiority to the Old Tes- 
tament prophets is here stated in a tone of authority that 
emphasizes the still superior claims of Jesus. It was from 
his relation to the latter that he derived his position as “ more 
than a prophet.” He did not write of the Messiah, but recog- 
nized him in person, and pointed him out to the people; he 
was the forerunner of the Messiah, and as such himself spoken 
of in Old Testament prophecy, as the next verse declares. 

Verse 27.— Of whom i is writien: In Malachi 3:1, the 


If verses 29, 30, are a 


‘ ; 

final prophecy of the Old Testament. Mark (Mark 1 : 2), in 
the opening words of his Gospel, applies this prophecy to 
John; Matthew cites it, as part of this discourse, in the 
parallel passage (Matt. 11:10). John the Baptist never 
applies it to himself, but calls himself “ the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness” (John 1+ 23).—A.send my messenger 
before thy face: “ Before thy face” is not found in the Hebrew, 
nor in the Septuagint.— Who shall prepare thy way before thee : 
In the Hebrew, “the way before me.” Similar variations 
occur in Matthew and Mark, which are therefore quite sig- 
nificant. * Our Lord calls John the messenger: of God, who 
speaks in the prophecy. But he evidently refers “ before thy 
face” and “thy way before thee” to himself, thus applying 
to his own person language that God uses of himself in Old 
Testament prophecy. The Jews would doubtless understand 
Malachi’s prediction as pointing to the Messiah ; Jesus ap- 
propriates it in the most decisive manner, even if many of his 
hearers did not grasp his entire meaning. It was the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy in John the Baptist that made him 
“more than a prophet,” 

Verse 28.—TI say unto you: “ For” is not found in the oldest 
manuscripts, though two of them insert “ verily,’ which 
occurs in Matthew. Notice the continued tone of authority. 
—Among them that are born of women: That our Lord does 
not include himself in this comparison, is evident from the 
character of the entire discourse, and especially from the 
prophecy he cites, which bases the greatness of John on his 
position as forerunner of Jesus.—None greater than John: 
This briefer form ig well supported. Matthew's report is 
verbally different, but identical in thought. The superiority 
of John to the Old Testament prophets is asserted, as appears 
for the contrast in the next clause.— Yet he that is but little : 
Greek, “lesser ;” so in Matthew. Two views are held in re- 
gard to the meaning: He that is relatively lower than John 
in the new dispensation is yet greater; or, he that is actually 
little (or “ least,” as the Auth, Ver. renders), isgreater. The 
opinion of some Fathers that Jesus refers to himself by 
“lesser,” because he was younger than John, is scarcely 
worthy of refutation, The common view, which applies the 
phrase to every humble-disciple, is probably correct.—The 
kingdom of God: A kingdom from God, and belonging to him. 
Here equivalent to the new dispensation, in which Christ is 
Lord and King.—Greater than he: John is thus regarded as 
outside of the kingdom. This does not imply that he was an 
unbeliever. As a preacher, he belonged to the preparatory 
dispensation. In this position his knowledge was less than 
that of any disciple who “is but little in the kingdom 
of God.” At-that time it probably was not yet true, for even 
the Twelve were still ignorant. But when Christ’s work on 
earth was finished, and his,person and mission more clearly 
known, every believer had higher knowledge than John, 
deeper experience of the privileges of the kingdom than he 
had. Now, after centuries of attestation, this should be even 
more true of us. Matthew 11 : 12-15 adds a further thought 
of the same general character. 

Verse 29.—And all the people: Here the word used is that 
which refers to the Jewish people. This term favors the view 
that verses 29, 30, are part of our Lord’s discourse, describing 
the effect of John’s preaching. The other view, that the 
verses are an explanation made by the evangelist, is favored 
by the phrase which the Authorized Version inserts at the 
beginning of verse 31: “And the Lordsaid.” But no Greek 
manuscript older than the tenth century contains those 
words. The marginal renderings of the Revised Version 
(“having been” and “not having been”) express the second 
view. Either view is grammatically allowable, but com- 
ments are rarely inserted in the Synoptic Gospels. Jt is 
therefore safer to regard the verses as part of the discourse, 
and as furnishing a basis for the reproach which follows in 
verses 31-34.— When they heard: John the Baptist, or Jesus, 
according to the view taken of the passage.—And the publi- 
cans: The mass of the people, including this class, held in 
disrepute, listened to John.—Justified God: Declared him to 
be right. If part of the discourse—this means that by ac- 
cepting John’s baptism they avowed that God’s way of 
repentance, preached by John and acknowledged in their 
baptism, was excellent and right. If a comment of the 
evangelist, it explains that the hearers of Jesus accepted his 
declarations about John as proving God to be righteous, since 
they had been baptized unto repentance by John. The 
former is the more natural sense, though there was doubtless 
a similar difference among the hearers of Jesus. 

Verse 30.— But the Pharisees and the lawyers: The latter 
were men learned in the law of Moses, practically the same 
as the scribes ; they were usually of the sect of the Pharisees. 
—Rejected for themselves: Made of no effect as far as they 
were concerned. The change of order in the Revised Ver- 
sion is necessary.—The counsel of God: God’s method of 
repentance and salvation. If this is the language of our 
Lord, it refers to what these classes did, in failing to receive 
the baptism of John. If a comment of the evangelist, it refers 
to the rejection of the testizhony of Jesus respecting John, and 
consequently of the “ counsel of God ” as made known by both 
teachers. Here also the former view is more natural. 

Verse 31.—On the omission of “And the Lord said,” see 


above. Whereunto then shall I liken: The rest of the dis. 
course is in the form of Hebrew poetry, with parallelisms 
and contrasts.— The men of this generation : The Jewish people 
in their attitude of unbelief are referred to, as the coniext 
shows.—And to what are they like ? This member of the. paral- 
lelism is given by Luke only. It repeats the thought of the 
first clause, implying that the comparison to be made will be 
in accordance with, fact. 

Verse 32.— They are like unto children that sit in the market. 
place: The account of Matthew differs but slightly. The 
illustration is from a game, in which there are two parties of 
children: one represents one part of a scene, and the other 
the second part. Here a feast and a funeral are successively 
proposed, and the other party will not take up their share of 
the representation.—Call to one another: Matthew, “ their 
fellows.” The former suggests that each party is petulant in 
turn; the latter classes both parties together as of the same 
character. Hence it is probable that all the children repre- 
sent the Jewish people,—childish, dissatisfied, and censorious 
about the messengers sent them from God. There are, how- 
ever, two other views ; see below.— We piped unto you: Play- 
ing our part in a representation of a feast.—And ye did not 
dance: Failed to play in your turn.— Wailed:. As Oriental 
hired mourners do at a funeral.— Ye did not weep : As the other 
part of the representation. Some hold that the children who 
complain represent the Jewish people, and those who refuse 
to take part represent John and Jesus: the former remaining 
an ascetic, when they demanded cheerfulness ; the latter lead- 
ing a social life, when they demanded austerity. But this 
makes the petulant party an illustration of the religious 
teachers. Directly opposed is the view that those who call 
represent John and Jesus, and the others the Jewish people. 
But John can scarcely represent those who “pipe.” It 
seems safer not to attempt to interpret the details, but to refer 
the whole scene to the attitude of the Jews. 

Verse 33.—Js come: This points to a continuous result of 
his coming.—Eating no bread and drinking no wine: The 
ascetic habits of John the Baptist were well known.— He hath 
a devil [demon]: Such austerity was regarded as a mark of 
demoniacal possession. Such an accusation would then be 
made as readily as insanity would now be charged. 

Verse 34.—The Son of man is come eating and drinking: 
The reference to his social habits, which were not peculiar. 
He lived as other men did in the matter of food and drink. 
Luke (in Luke 14, 15) shows how our Lord joined in social 
festivities. He did what John did not'do. Both the con- 
trast and the reproach which follows, fairly imply the use of 
wine,. Total abstinence can be defended in these days, with- 
out denying this obvious inference from the gospel statements. 
—Behold, [“* Lo,” ] a glutionous man, and a winebibber: This 
harsh judgment probably came from the same people that 
criticised John. Similar criticisms still occur.—A friend of 
publicans and sinners: This Jesus undoubtedly was, in the 
highest sense ; here it forms thé climax of the criticism. 

Verse 35.—And wisdom: Here personified.—Is justified: 
Literally, “ was justified,” pointing to what had already oc- 
curred in that generation.—O/ all her children; Matthew, 
“works.” Those who had not shared in this petulance, but 
accepted both teachers as sent in God’s wisdom, This proved 
them the children of wisdom; their estimate of what God 
had done in sending these teachers, and their corresponding 
acts, “justified,” declared to be right, the wisdom of God. 

Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story. 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE appearance of the Baptist had been a sign of the 
times. Had the moral health of the community been 
sound, no such universal excitement as he roused could have 
followed his loud calls to repentance. Had the nation been 
comfortably prosperous, no such force would have lain in the 
gaunt asceticism which nourished itself on wilderness fare, 
and stood before men in the clothing of abject poverty. But 
neither would have resulted in the upheaval of emotion seen 
in all classes, had John not spoken of the speedy realization 
of a dream which was the passion of life to the whole com- 
munity. 

The kingdom of Ged which he proclaimed as at hand was 
to the Jew the vision of restored national independence, the 
opening of a triumphant crusade against heathen Rome, and 
the ultimate estsblishment of the center of a universal mon- 
archy, which should take her place on the bare hills of Jeru- 
salem. The rabbis of the best class had said that, if Israel 
repented for one day, the Messiah would appear, and Joho 
acted on this grand truth that the preparation for him must 
be spiritual. But if the nation responded to his appeals, 
and gathered in its myriads from every corner of the land to 
enrol themselves under his peaceful banner, the authorities, 
both lay and spiritual, took alarm, and saw in his power over 
the crowd a danger to both church and state. As usual i2 
religious persecution, the party in possession of ghostly dignity 
identified itself with heaven, and denounced all criticism of 
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on the one faith that would sawe man hereafter. ‘ 

Prompted by the mitered and turbaned keepers of the 
national conscience, and supported eagerly by the mob of lay 
religionists, who, as rabbis and Pharisees, held the souls of 
the people in slavery to their theology, Herod Antipas the 
Fox very soon found means of seizing John, under pretext of 
apprehended tumult, and hurried him off to the strong for- 
tress of Macherus, halfway down the east side of the Dead 
Sea, among the wild gorges which seam into yawning depths 
the lofty table-land of ancient Ammon. It was the favorite 
summer residence of Antipas, and@secured his prisoner from 
all hope of escape at once by the precipices beneath its walls, 
its seclusion in the far-off uplands, and the strength of its 
wild Bed’ ween garrison. 

Immured in this mountain stronghold, with his work sud- 
denly arrested at its highest success, the child of the free 
desert, still a young man, could not tell what to make of a 
providence so mysterious, Did the preaching of Jesus, 
begun since the now lonely one was withdrawn from the 
world, explain it? Was Jesus the Christ who should come, 
or were men to expect another? Could he himself have 
been in error in thinking the man of Nazareth the Lamb of 
God? If he were really the Messiah, his own troubles were 
nothing, for God’s will was being done. His disciples hed 
free access to him ; for prisoners in the East, as I saw at Gaza, 
are often confined in places open at one side, though strongly 
barred, to let friendssupply food to the wretches within. Some 
of these faithful ones were therefore éent to Jesus—a long 
journey—to ask him respecting himself. On their arrival, a 
multitude of miracles of love, wrought forthwith, attested his 
Messiahship, while these and his words to the multitude 
were illustrated by a quotation from John’s favorite prophet, 
Isaiah, which described the Promised One as both acting and 
speaking as Jesus then did (Isa. 29: 18; 35: 4-6; 42: 7). 
In this touching reply John had received the divine consola- 
tion he needed, and could now look forward to the heads- 
man’s ax with the calmness of old Simeon, saying, like him, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” That he had been dis- 
quieted till now is clear from Christ’s words on the departure 
of his messengers, pronouncing the soul blessed who found no 
occasion of stumbling in him. 

When they were gone, Christ made their master his text 
to the multitude. What had they gone out to the wilderness 
to see,—a man unstable and weak as one of the tall reeds by 
the Jordan, acres of which bent every way with each breath 
of the wind? or had they gone to see a man arrayed in the 
silken robes of the courtiers who flashed out and in at 
Tiberias? Such gorgeous human butterflies lived in kings’ 
courts, like that in the grand palace of Antipas*® Did they 
go out to see a prophet? Yes, and much more than a 
prophet,—the messenger of Jehovah, sent before the Messiah 
to prepare the way for him, as foretold by Malachi. “There 
is no greater man born than John,” said Christ, continuing; 
“but he is like Moses,—seeing the promised land but not 
entering it, proclaiming the kingdom of God but not passing 
into it on earth; and thus he that is only little in that king- 
dom, but still is in it, is greater in his privileges than this 
first of men.” 

“Amen!” responded the throng. But some Pharisees and 
rabbis present shook their heads, blind to the truth in their 
self-sufficiency. Now, however, Jesus went on: “I have 
told you what John is like. What are the wise men of this 
generation like,—the men who do not receive either me or 
John? They are like children sitting in the open space 
where you hold your markets, and calling to each other, ‘ We 
have played on our reed pipe to you, as if at a wedding, and 
you did not dance ; and we have wailed as if we were mourn- 
ing men and mourning women at a funeral, and you have not 
wept, which was your part in the play.’ For John came as a 
Nazarite, drinking no wine, and as a hermit, eating locusts 
instead of bread ; and you wise ones say, ‘He has a devil,’— 
as, indeed, you say of me, for my working miracles. I, the 
Son of man, have come, a man among men, eating and drink- 
ing like yourselves, making all life religious; and you call 
me a glutton, a winebibber, and a friend of unclean publicans 
and sinners. But heavenly wisdom is recognized by ali the 
truly wise.” 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Christ’s Estimate of John, and the 
People’s Estimate of Both. 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


T IS very beautiful that Jesus bore witness to John im- 
mediately after, and on occasion of, John’s doubts as to 

The Lord was more lenient in his judgment of a fal- 
tering faith than we often are. Dvubts about him spoken to 
him are renioved, and he thinks none the less of us for them. 
Beautiful; too, is his silence as to John till his messengers had 
gvue. He would not seem to praise in order to win the Bap- 


him, 





tist by the praise being repeated to him. He easts his shiell 
over his forerunner, who might easily have suffered, in the 
estimate of the multitudes, by his message. 

1, The first part of the lesson (vs, 24-28) is the splendid 
eulogium on John. Praise from Christ is praise indeed, and 
he pours it unstintedly on the head of John. The vivid 
series of questions and answers brings out four points in his 
character and position. The crowding of the fickle multi- 
tude to Jordan to be baptized, had little abiding or deep 
worth, but it witnessed to the Baptist’s magnetism. People 
do not pour out to the wilderness to see an ordinary man, 
The excitement, at all events, proved the singularity of the 
forerunner. : 

What was it that drew all these people in shoals to the 
fords? First, the firm decisiveness of the man. He was no 
reed shaken by the wind, such as waved their tufts in myriads 
by the rushing stream. Nobody would have cared to go a 
yard out of his way to look at a weak-willed, vacillating 
creature. The men who dominate men know their own 
minds, and stick to them, whatever windsblow. So it always 
is, 80 it is to-day. The stedfastness of assured conviction, 
gripped as in a vice, and not to be plucked from us by any 
force, isa prime requisite for all who would influence men, 
and especially for all teachers and preachers. Unless we are 
sure of what we say, we had better hold our tongues. The 
Christian teacher has to be, not a reed shaken with the wind, 
but an iron pillar. 

Note that'this testimony is borne just after John had shown 
that even his fixed convictions had somewhat trembled. Jesus’ 
merciful construction of his servant's failing did not regard 
that tpansient ripple of doubt as seriously disturbing the still- 
ness of the deep lake. 

To this characteristic of firmness is added that of clear in- 
difference to earthly ease and good. If you want silk robes, 
you will find them in plenty in Herod’s court, not in the 
palace dungeon where John is. The camel’s-hair girdle and 
fare of locusts and rock honey, showed a soul that scorned 
delights, and drew men by its grandeur of self-sacrifice. The 
silk-coated people do not move the common heart; but let 
men see a man clearly free from sidelong glances to comfort, 
manifestly careless about worldly wealth, and his austerity will 
wake at least the tribute of admiration in those who are 
themselves slaves to the trivial goods which he despises. If 
a Christian teacher gets to love ease, and to be suspected of 
being tainted with “ worldliness,” he may as well stop his 
work, It will have no power to attract men. — 

So much for the Baptist’s character. The next two points 
relate to, his function. He wasa prophet. The divine fire 
had touched these pure lips, the afflatus had borne along that 
wasted frame and glowing soul. The world listens to many 
false prophets, and refuses to listen to many true ones. But 
still there is something in the utterance of one in whom the 
spirit of God moves, which draws even deaf ears, and, 
whether they will hear or whether they will forbear, some 
glimmer of the fact that they have been in contact with a 
prophet shines on them. He who draws men, must feel that 
he has God’s message. 

But John’s function was not only prophetic. He stood ina 
close relation to Jesus, as sent by God to prepare the way for 
him, by calling on men to repentance. Note the significant 
variation in the original prophecy, and the form given to it 
by Jesus. Note, too, that he regards himself as so tran- 
scendantly great that man’s greatness depends on proximity 
to him. 

What John was, all Christian teachers should be. Their 
power depends not only on the characteristics already touched 
on, but upon their being Christ’s messengers, losing them- 
selves in his light as John did, content to decrease if he 
increases. The least in the kingdom is greater, not in per- 
sonal character, but in virtue of being in it, than was the 
great forerunner who stood on the border line, and cried, 
“The King comes,” and died. To be in the kingdom is 
greatness, 

2. The second part is the twofold reception which John’s 
message met (vs. 29, 30). The bulk of the people, and es- 
pecially the outcast classes, accepted it ; the official and influ- 
ential persons did not. The sad thought that, great as John 
was, his work had, on the whole, been a failure, prepares the 
way for the sharp thrust of personal application which fol- 
lows, and shows that Jesus anticipated similar issues for his 
own words, Wherever God’s message comes, it divides men. 
“Some believed, and some believed not,” is the universal 
issue. How solemn, then, it is, to be brought, as we are, into 
contact with the gospel! We have each to choose to which 
class we shall attach ourselves, 

Note the remarkable expression that they who received the 
message “justified God ;” that is, acknowledged him to be 
just, by assenting to the reasonableness of the required re- 
pentance. That is what we do when we accept the gospel, 
take the place of sinners which it assigns to us, acquiesce in 
the righteous condemnation passed upon us, and clasp Jesus 
as our Saviour. To reject the gospel is to make God a liar. 

The inmost ineaning of unbelief is, similarly, brought out 
in the corresponding remarkable exyression, “ rejected,” or, 
rather, “fru.trated,” or “ made inefficacious,” the counsel of 


God against themselves. It is possible to thwart his gracious 
purposes congerning ourselves, though we cannot block their 
course in the world. The light will stream, and we cannot 
bid it cease to shine, but we can put up our shutters, and stop 


every chink, and sit in the dark at noonday. Man has an 
awful power of making God’s loving designs for him as if 
non-existent. Whoever refuses to take the penitent’s place, 
and to submit to the cleaning symbolized by John and effected 
by Jesus, does thus cancel, so far as he is concerned, the 
counsels of God. And how tragically such unbelief is 
“against himself,” we partly may know here, though all the 
loss and wo which it brings now is slight in comparison to 
the horror of great darkness to which it leads hereafter. 

8. Verses 31-85 sharpen the preceding into a piercing word 
of personal application, Jesus beautifully puts himself side 
by side with John, ignoring for the moment his own suprem- 
acy. Both stood before Israel as God’s messergers, and 
both received the same treatment, though the characteristics 
in them, which were made the excuse for it, were exact op- 
posites. Observe with what sympathetic closeness of observa- 
tion our Lord had looked on the groups of frolicsome 
children in the open places of many a Galilean village. Per- 
haps he had even joined in such games in his own boyhood. 

The meaning of the emblem is plain, though the applica- 
tion of the several features may be disputed. If we insist on 
verbal accuracy in construing the introductory words, it is 
“the men of this generation” who are represented by the 
children calling, and their complaint would then be regarded 
as addressed to Jolin and Jesus, the former of whom turned 
an ascetic face and a deaf ear to all the world’s piping, and 
the latter of whom was similarly unresponsive to the re- 
strictions and prohibitions with which Pharisaism had sad- 
dened religion. 

But, seeing. that the formule introducing a parable are 
often somewhat loosely worded, we are not obliged to be thus 
pedantically accurate ; and the meaning is much better, if we 
regard the peevish children who will not play at either being 
glad or sorry as representing the people who would not be 
influenced by either John or Jesus. It would not truly cor- 
respond to the relation of either to his generation to represent 
them as passive; nor was it their fault, in the eyes of the 
people, that they. did not respond to popular influence, but 
rather that they sought to exert influence, which the inert 
mass of the nation resented or neglected. Clearly, the dig- 
nity of John’s and Christ’s office requires that they should 
be meant by the children who, whether they laughed or wept, 
could not stir their fellows to sympathy. 

John’s asceticism became the preacher of repentance; 
Christ’s kindliness with common humanity, his frank partici- 
pation in its innocent delights of sense, are precious witnesses 
of the reality and completeness of his manhood, and precious 
protests against an error which this generation is in little 
danger of falling into,—unhealthy contempt for, or hostility 
to, the homeliest pleasures of sense. His strange attraction 
to “publicans and sinners,” and their as strange drawing to 
him, show that a perfectly good man, to say nothing of the 
incarnate God, is nearer to the soul all blistered and stinking 
with sin than he is to the whited sepulchers of formalists, or 
than they are to the open sinner. Self-righteousness gathers 
up its dainty skirts, lest they should be dirtied by contact 
with these dreadful creatures; perfect Purity takes them to 
his heart, and neither dreads nor contracts a strain on the 
bosom where the penitent’s head has lain. 

But partly malice and partly incapacity to understand that 
anything but likeness in character could explain association 
with such people, turn Christ’s glory into a fault. Good 
men’s virtues are twisted into vices in the muddy waters of 
popular judgment, as a straight stick looks crooked when 
plunged in a pond. He was a friend of publicans and sinners, 
not because he was like them, but because he wished to make 
them like him. 

The people grumbled at John and Jesus for precisely op- 
posite reasons, or, rather, excuses; for the real reason lay 
deeper. The one was too strait-laced, the other too lax; 
the one spoiled all mirth, the other was too fond of it. Think 
of the Man of Sorrows being conde.oued for levity! Is not 
this two-faced censure in full force still? This Christian 
teacher is too grave, that one is too light; this one is too 
doctrinal, that one too shallow ; this one too abstract, that one 
too sensational ; this one is too sentimental, that one too cold, 
—and so on and so on ad infinitum. All the while these grum- 
blings are only masks hiding the real reason for not listening 
to either; namely, a dislike to the message. 

That reason is disclosed in Christ’s pregnant last words, 
which sound as if half soliloquy. He too needed to stay him- 
self, amid the contradiction of many, on the confidence that he 
had “audience fit, though few.” The divine wisdom does ® 
find recognition for itself and its message in the hearts of 
the sons of wisdom. These, by receiving John’s and Christ’s 
truth, acknowledge that heavenly wisdom speaks through 
them. Observe the repetition of the word “ justify,” from 
verse 29. The test of being truly wise is to listen to Jesus. 
Divine wisdom will “justify” as wise those who, by humble 
faith, “justify ” it. 

Faliowfield, Mam hester, Enyuane. 
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Teaching Points. 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


John’s Certificate of Character. 


HERE is to be a final certificate of character to those 
who enter in through the gates into the city of eternal 
blessedness. But Christ also issues preliminary certificates 
here. The man receiving the one now considered was not of 
the nobility, nor of the local four hundred of arrogated first 
society ; he did not live delicately, nor apparel sumptuously. 
But Christ says he was sturdy as an oak, no reed shaken by 
the wind. He was a prophet, and much more. He wasa 
new Elijah. No prophet of all olden times was greater. He 
was the Lord’s forerunner. Welcome any life that could win 
such endorsement. 

But, great as he was, the least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater. This need not refer to a coming heaven, when the 
earth has passed away, for the kingdom of heaven is repre- 
sented as present and already in men. The least in the new 
Christian dispensation is greater than the greatest in the old. 
The least child is above the greatest servant. It is greater 
to live the Sermon on the Mount than to scourge hypocrisy 
with a whip of vipers. The blessed honey-dew of grace that 
distilled from the words and acts of Christ, did not produce 
on the mind of John an assurance of his Messiahsbip till 
Christ accentuated them and refused to give him any other 
testimony. John had great zeal, great strength in denoun- 
cing hypocrisy and all other evils. He was rugged as an oak, 
blasting as lightning, fierce as a whirlwind; but a trusting 
child or loving woman, sitting at the feet of Jesus, drinking 
- with loving rapture his spirit of love, knew more of the 
kingdom of God than he. I used to wonder why he was not 
made foremost disciple, but, considering his spirit, probably 
the beheading was the natural result. But one so great in 
any respect will broaden and soften into greatness in every 
respect in the sunnier skies where every love is present and 
every Pharisaism is absent. 

No one man can do every great thing. Let us be glad that 
John was great.enough for perception and denunciation of 
hypocrisy ; great enough to swing the ax at the root of the 
tree of every evil, and the fan at the unquenchable fire; 
great enough for martyrdom ; great enough to receive a glo- 
rious testimonial from Christ, And let us be glad that there 
is in gentleness a greater power of greatness, and in love a 
greater power for uplifting the world. . 

May our testimonial from Christ be: “‘ Blessed of my 
Father, ye have visited, fed, clothed, blessed me, in the sick 
and disabled ones of earth.” 


University Park, Oblo. 
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Illustrative Applications. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


HAT went ye out into the wilderness to behold? (v. 24.) 
What we are expecting to see, has a large share in 

settling what we do see. John Burroughs says, “You must 
have the bird in your eye, before you see it in the bush.” A 
diamond-hunter has an eye for diamonds, and he is on the 


lookout for that which he expects to find. If we have formed 
an ideal in our minds of one of whom we have heard, but 
whom we have never seen, we naturally look for one who 
conforms to that ideal, when we meet him. If he is like it, 
we are satisfied. If he is very different, we are disappointed. 
So of those who had heard of John the Baptist, and were 
looking for him. Much depended on what they expected to 
find. So of all of us in our seeking. Our expectations affect 
our realizations. We must look for a Saviour before we can 
enjoy a Saviour. 

They which are gorgeously apparelled, and live delicately, are 
in kings’ courts (v. 25). It were folly to look for luxurious 
living in a coal-mine, or in the forecastle of a whale-ship. 
We cannot expect high scholarship among the roughest news- 
boys and bootblacks of a great city. If we go among the 
heathen, at home or abroad, we must expect to be separated 
from the best results of Christian civilization. Yet we are 
often disposed to wonder that we find so low an average 
among our fellows, who could not be expected to show a 
higher average. ‘“ You are very stupid,” said a city house- 
keeper to one of her kitchen servants. “ Yes, ma’am. If I 
wasn’t very stupid, I wouldn’t be working for you at three 
dollars a week.” It would help us all, in our ordinary 
Christian service, if we wouldn’t expect to find in our mis- 
sionary field those who are gorgeously apparelled, or who 
live delicately. ° 

Behold, I send my messenger before thy fuce, who shall prepare 
thy way before thee (v. 27). God's messengers, who come in 
advance of his best blessings to us, are likely to be very dif- 
ferent from our wishes, or from our expectations. We are 
tempted to doubt whether they came from God, or whether, 
if they came from him, they can be a forerunner of coming 
good. A special disappointment, a special bereavement, a 
special hindrance in uur course, may be a necessary prepara- 


tion for our reveption of a better good than any we 
dreamed of; yet, at the time, it is hard for us to see this 
as a possibility. The Johns whom God sends into our lives 
as his forerunners, seem rough and harsh to our short-sight- 
edness, and we are tempted to turn away from them. But 
unless we heed them in their unwelcome aspect, we shall miss 
the greater good that they herald. 

Whereunto then shall I liken the men of this generation? . . . 
We piped unto you, and ye did not dance ; we wailed, and ye did 
not weep (vs. 31,32). The men of that generation were not so 
different from the men of this generation,—were they? Men 
generally find fault with either extreme on a subject, and they 
are yet more opposed toa halfway course. John the Baptist 
was at one extreme, in matters of social life, and Jesus was 
at the other. Neither of them was able to please the multi- 
tude in this, If they couldn’t do it, what folly for you and 
me to think that we can hope to. And even if we sought, 
like Pilate, to be on neither side, it would be worsestill. The 
only way for us todo, is to do what we see to be right and best 
as our personal course, and then to press forward against the 
opposings of all. 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints. 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


R John the Baptist had now been for a long time in 
prison. He was there for no fault of his own, but only 
because he had dared to tell the truth to Herod. In his en- 
forced retirement, he may often have wondered why Jesus 
had done nothing to help him, and why he was allowed to 
suffer so long, when, if he were only free, he could be doing 
so much for the advancement of the kingdom of God. It 
must have been very hard for a man who had lived so active 
a life to be thus shut up behind prison walls, with nothing to 
do and nothing to read. At last John sent some of his dis- 
ciples to the Master, to ask him whether he was in reality 
the Messiah. To this Jesus made the reply found in verses 
21 and 22 of this same chapter. Part of Jesus’ reply was by 
deeds, and part by words. Then, when the disciples of John 
had gone, Jesus spoke the words that form our lesson for 
the day. 

Having gone over these, and explained them, the teacher 
may well turn to John, and compare the estimate in which 
the world héld John with that in which Jesus held him. 
Undoubtedly the world thought that “John was no great 
success.” If you had asked any man of the world to give a 
reason for this opinion, he might have replied as follows: 
“John is a very good fellow, but you see his popularity 
was very short-lived. It sooncame to anend. Then he was 
not politic enough, for he antagonized Herod ; and especially, 
he made a bitter enemy of Herodias, who, he should have 
known, would never. forgive him for what he said about her. 
You see, John had a good chance with Herod at one time, 
for Herod was really afraid of him, and actually did many 
things that John wanted him todo. But John overdid the 
matter, and so lost all his influence. Yes; John is not 
shrewd, and, if he does not look out, he will lose his head yet.” 
So might any man of the world of that day have spoken, and 
from his standpoint he would have been right. 

This is the way in which the world judges men to this day. 
The writer once had a “man of the world” say to him, while 
he was still in a “mission:” “My dear man, this mission 
work is all well enough, but you ought never to stay in it. 
You should strike for a church on the Avenue.” Men of the 
world think that a man who goes on a foreign mission is 
little short of a fool. They cannot understand how it is that 
a man can sacrifice his all for some spiritual aim that cannot 
be turned into dollars and cents, “ Property, property!” is 
all that appeals to their intelligence and stirs their ambition, 
and to see others who think little of the material and much 
of the spiritual excites their contempt. “Vanity Fair” of 
Bunyan’s dream despised the pilgrims who passed through its 
streets, and thoughtthem insane. So the world to-day thinks 
religious men “enthusiasts,” who do not rightly weigh the 
réalities of life. 

Now turn and see how Jesusestimated John. He thought 
that John was the most tremendous success that the world 
had ever seen. Yes, and this was his judgment at the very 
time that John was behind the bars of the prison, and in the 
face of the fact that he would probably be put to death soon. 

Let the teacher now draw out from the class the reasons 
why they think that Christ passed such a judgment on the 
character of John. We will suggest the following: 

1, John was a great man because he was loyal to the truth. 
It made no difference to him whether the truth was popular 
or unpopular, He advocated it always and in all places. 
This was grand. It is easy to be loyal to the truth when 
that truth is popular. But when the truth is likely to put 
you behind the bars, it is a very different thing. It is one 
thing to “stand up for Jesus” in the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor meeting on Sunday night in your own 
church, Bur it isa very different thing to do so in Uganda 


when it leads you right to the stake of the martyr. Remem- 
ber what it cost John to stand by the truth. 

2. He was a great man because he was unselfish. He was 
willing to be nothing, if so be that his Master was all things 
He said, “ He must increase, but I must decrease.” This he 
did willingly, and that showed a great measure of unselfish. 
ness. For a popular preacher or superintendent to give way 
gracefully and willingly to a younger man, and see those whio 
had for years followed him turn away from him to the new 
light, is no easy task. Jealousy is almost sure to creep into 
the heart of the one whose star of popularity is waning, and, 
if it does not, it shows a very Christ-like spirit. This spirit 
John had to a very marked degree, and this was undoubtedly 
one of the reasons why Jesus estimated him so highly. 

Jesus said that the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than John, when he meant that the least one who enjoyed the 
privileges that those did who were under his teaching was in 
some senses greater than John. Andthisistrue, Eachscholar 
to-day who hears the truth knows more than did John, and 
has larger privileges than he had. This makes it a solemn 
thing to live in such light as that which encompasses us. 

Now ask if it be possible for us to receive praise such as 


_Jesus bestowed upon John. Ido notsee why not. If we have 


the same characteristics as he, we shall receive the same 
praise. God looks at the heart, and wherever he sees the 
image of his blessed Son there impressed he gives his com- 
mendation. The only question is, Have we this same spirit 
which was in John? Then it makes little difference whether 
the world praises or not. “The Master praises. What are 
men?” 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


HICH John is meant in the title of our lesson? Where 

was John the Baptist when he sent messengers to 

Jesus? For months John had been imprisoned in the castle 

of Macherus because Herod’s wife was offended at his faith- 

ful preaching, The castle was in a lonely part of the country 

of Moab, on the east of the river Jordan, not many miles 

from the Dead Sea (use map). It stood on a high rock, 

above a deep chasm; but the wild scenery around made no 

difference to the prophet, for he was in a dark dungeon cut 
down into the rocks, 

The Messengers of -John.—Even there John sometimes 
heard from the outside world. Some of his disciples were 
permitted to visit him, and they told him of Jesus’ going 
through Galilee, of the wonderful things he had done, per- 
haps of the cure of the centurion’s servant, and other cases of 
healing. Where had Jesus restored the widow’s son to life? 
John heard all this, and more,—how crowds followed him, 
and how he spoke words of blessing and life to souls, while 
his touch and his will gave health and life to the suffering, 
even life to the dead. He remembered what the prophets 
had written, what he himself had preached, of the One for 
whose coming he had been a messenger. What were the 
words of the voice crying in the wilderness? John remem- 
bered it was written that the Messiah should “ proclaim re- 
lease to the captives.” He wondered if Jesus knew that his 
own messenger lay in a dungeon, his life-work stopped, his 
voice silenced, and that any day an officer might come and 
take his life, In those dark midnights, and scarcely less dark 
days, John had fears and dismal doubts that were upon him 
like the chains of his captivity. Did the divine One, so full 
of pity and help for others, care for his sufferings and fears? 
If he knew his condition, and had*power to help others, why 
not help him? Another thought of doubt sometimes tor- 
mented him. Was it possible that the one whom he had 
baptized was not, after all, the true Messiah? At last, to 
solve the worrying, important question, he sent two of his 
disciples as messengers, to ask, “Art thou he that should 
come? or look we for another ? 

Jesus’ Answer to John.—In that same hour, while the mes- 
sengers waited, they saw Jesus cure many of dreadfpl dis- 
eases, give sight to the blind, and cast out evil spirits. Then 
he answered the disciples of their master: “Go and tell Jolin 
what things ye have seen and heard,—the blind réceive their 
sight, the lame walkglepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, the poor have good tidings preached to 
them.” Was the last part of the answering message because 
John, in weakness and loneliness, had almost doubted? For 
Jesus added, “ Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended 
in me.” John must have been comforted by the report of 
his returned disciples. He had long before said’ of Jesus 
Christ, “‘ He must increase, but I must decrease,” and when 
he was sure that he had been permitted to prepare the w2y 
for such a Saviour he was content. 

Jesus’ Words about John.—The messengers, prompt to re- 
turn from their errand, started back immediately. Then Jesus 
talked of John to the people. Nodoubt there was love to Joba 
in what Jesus said, lest bis hearers might have supposed Jobo's 
faith was weak. Je-us was anong the people who had once 
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crowded to the wilderness to hear the preacher in ‘hé camel’s- 
hair robe and leathern girdle as they then crowded to hear 
Jesus. See how many questions you can find in the three first 
verses of our lesson. Those are the questions Jesus asked of 
the people close around him. John was not like a tall, waving 
reed, bending low in every breeze that blew. John was 
strong, stedfast, fearless. The very fact of his being in prison 
was a proof of his brave preaching against sin. John was 
not dressed in the style of a prince or a lord at court. They 
were living in luxury in Herod’s palace, hein prison. What 
had been John’s dress? What his food? John was a 
prophet,—more than a prophet, Jesus said. John himself 
was promised, before he came to be the forerunner of Christ. 
The last two verses of the last book in the Old Testament 
contain the promise of the coming of John. He prophesied 
the coming of Jesus, and Jesus himself said that John was 
the promised prophet. What is our golden text? Jesus 
said that no prophet was greater than John the Baptist. 
Many of the people were glad, for they had been baptized by 
John; others who listened were angry at Jesus’ tribute to 
John. Referring to them, Jesus asked questions again. 
Should they be likened to children playing games, and 
calling to eachyother, sometimes music for a dance, some- 
times mournful strains, such as were hired to be sung or 
played for funerals? There was no real feeling in either, for 
they did not change, nor regard one or the other. Jesus 
showed them their fault-finding ; that John came fasting and 
praying, but solemn, and taking no part in any earthly 
pleasure, and they said he was wild, insane, or possessed of 
an evil spirit. Jesus came eating with them in their homes, 
going to their feasts when invited, trying to come close to the 
people anywhere and in every way; they said he was fond 
of good living, of eating and drinking, and made himself 
one with publicans and sinners. They hardly understood 
Jesus’ answer to their fault-finding when he said, “ Wisdom is 
justified of all her children,” Heavenly wisdom is a safe 
guide. Different circumstances and different times require 
different ways of working ; but the wisdom from above is what 
is taught by the Holy Spirit, and blessed are they who so 
do the will of God. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


OU once saw a picture of a wilderness, Tell me about 

its loneliness, and the bare rocks and wild beasts. We 

found a place on our maps for the wilderness, and marked it 
carefully, so that you would remember the story of John the 
Baptist (wilderness marked by a little fox ctft out of paper). 

You could tell a story, then, about:a prophet who lived a 
long time in this wild and lonely place (referring to the lesson 
for August 5). 

In reviewing this lesson, present a vivid word picture of 
John’s appearance, his life in the wilderness, and his zeal for 
the cause of Christ, 

We are to hear to-day that John was once in terrible 
trouble. He had been put in prison,—not because he had 
done anything wrong, you know bétter than that withbut 
my telling you, because you remember that John spent his 
time telling’ the people about Jesus Christ, and showing 
them how to get ready to meet him. You are asking why 
John was put in prison, if he bad done nothing wrong. This 
is the reason : the king and some others who had great power 
did not want people to hear one word about Jesus Christ, and 
so they shut John away by himself in the lonely prison. 

Where were all the people who had listened so eagerly to 
John when he preached on the banks of the Jordan? Show 
me the place on the map. They must have grown careless, 
and forgotten him, or, what is still worse, they must have 
forgotten about getting ready to meet Jesus. 

After many long months, when no one had come to help, a 
very sorrowful thought came to John. This was it,—sup- 
pose, after all, he had been mistaken that day when he 
preached on the banks of the Jordan (referring again to the 
lesson for August 5), when he saw the heavens open, and the 
Spirit, like a dove, descending upon one whom he had felt 
must be the Lord. Suppose he had been mistaken when he 
heard the voice from heaven which said, “Thou art my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

John could not bear to think he had been mistaken, and so 
he sent two friends, whom he called his disciples, to Jesus, 
and asked them to say, “ Art thou he, or look we for another?” 

When these friends of John came near to Jesus to ask this 
questions Jesus was healing the sick, driving out evil spirits, 
making the blind to see and the deaf to hear. 

This is the reply of Jesus. Listen, for these words are in 
your Bibles, and you can understand them every one (quote 
Verses 22 and 23 of the lesson chapter). 

Now we can think of John’s friends going back to him, 
telling him of all the wonders they had seen, and of the great 
comfort John wouid take in thinking of all the people he had 
baptized and brought to Jesus, and that no dreadful mistake 
had veen made, 


After the friends had gone back to comfort John, Jesus 
told the people that John was a prophet, and greater 
than a prophet. They were surprised, for they had often 
heard of prophets, and remembered stories about Elijah, 
whom they called the greatest prophet. Was John greater 
than he? Maybe you have never heard of Elijah, but these 
people had often heard of him, and had told the stories again 
to their children. 

These were some of the stories: Elijah was a prophet 
like fire, and his words burned like a torch. Through the 
word of the Lord, he shut up the heavens, and thrice brought 
down fire from them. He raised the dead to life. He 
was carried up in a flaming storm, in a chariot with horses of 
fire. (Let the teacher amplify, and simplify the phraseology 
for the children.) 

Jesus explained to the people that the older prophets had 
told that a king was coming. John had done more, he had 
made the people ready to receive their King. 

When we say “good by” to-day, we leave our story with 
Jobn still in prison. But this is not asad ending to our 
story, for we know that John was thankful for every word he 
had spoken, even though these words had brought him to 
this prison. He longed to be free again, to run much greater 
risks, by telling more people that Jesus was the Son of God, 
who had come to save them, and they must get ready to re- 
ceive him. 

You boys know something about true courage. You may 
tell me about it now. Let us ask for courage like John’s: 

“Our Father, we sre afraid, sometimes, in lonely places, 
Teach us to be brave in loneliness, knowing thou art near. 
Teach us to speak the truth even when the words will bring 
us pain, Teach us at all times to speak bravely ‘for thee.” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sn 


Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


e HAT WENT YE OUT INTO THE WILDERNESS TO 

Sre?”—The question was very forcibly recalled 
to me when, after riding for half a day across the Judean 
wilderness between Jericho and Engedi, having seen scarcely 
a sign of life (for it was winter), at length, on looking over a 
brow, we espied the dense patch of reeds which marks the 
site of Ain Terabeh. This tall reed, sometimes fifteen feet 
high, is found in the wilderness, and in the wilderness 
alone, though only where there is moisture. The traveler 
from Jerusalem to Jericho may recall the bright green thread 
of these reeds which marks the course of the Wady Kelt, as 
one looks into that magnificent gorge on approaching Jericho, 
Their tall panicles are never at rest, waving with the slightest 
breath of wind,—apt symbol of the unstable man ; a contrast, 
indeed, to the unswerving Baptist. 

“THEY WHICH ARE GORGEOUSLY APPARELLED ARE IN 
Kines’ Hovsgs.”—An Oriental has no idea of the king or 
great man ever appearing, whether in his court or abroad, 
without the display of all the insignia of rank, For in- 
stance, while the coronet, the badge of the nobility, is seen in 
Europe but once in a generation, at the coronation of a 
monarch, and the greatest roya) personages, not only at home, 
but in traveling and in public functions, appear in ordinary 
costume, the Eastern monarch or the Hindoo rajah is never 
seen unbedizened with jewelry and gorgeous apparel, in which 
he is imitated by all the officials of his court. 

“]T Senrp My MEssENGER BEFORE THY Facr.”—Ordinary 
roads in the East, as every traveler knows when he pene- 
trates beyond the outskirts of seaport towns or cities where 
Western civilization has been at work, are mere tracks, 
beaten down by the feet of horses and camels, which have 
followed each other for ages, winding up and down the hills, 
interrupted by rocks, and ¢rossed by winter torrents. No 
leveling, cutting, or draining has ever been attempted. But 
when the ruler is about to make a royal progress, due notice 
is given, and everything is changed. Pioneers are sent for- 
ward to preparethe way. The whole population of the route 
is impressed, the stones are gathered out, the dry watercourses 
are filled in, “‘ Cast up, cast up the highway; gather out the 
stones.” ‘he road is leveled and made smooth for the time, 
and the monarch’s chariots or steeds can dash along without 
interruption. But all issoon obliterated. The first thunder- 
storm washes all the loose earth away, the rocks stand out 
again, and the watercourses are scooped out afresh. To this 
pioneer the Baptist, the forerunner is compared, or it may 
be to the herald, who, when the road has been prepared, pre- 
cedes the monarch by.a few hours; if by night, with torches, 
summoning, by the trumpet, all that dwell along the roads, 
and rousing them to prepare to receive their king. 


The College, Durham, England. 
Soe 
By the Rev. William Ewing. 


“A Reep SHAKEN wits THE Wixv.”—In many of the 
“loops ” of the Jordan you may often see a tall reed thrust- 
ing itself through, amd swaying far above the.weaih of 






luxurianée that covers the bank, the great feathery head 
bending with infinite grace, and sensitive to the touch of the 

lightest breath. This delicate and fragile thing of beauty 

was no fit emblem of the resolute prophet whose rough 

strength would have been far better suggested by a block of 
mountain granite, his passion by the rushing tide. 

“Nowe GREATER THAN JoHN.”—The frequency with 
which the question of rank or precedence is touched in the 
gospel story is striking, but it illustrates a prominent trait 
in the Oriental character. How excessively particular they 
are in all matters affecting their shara/,—their honor or dig- 
nity! Those who have least of the genuine article are pre- 
cisely those who affect to be most sensitive on the point, and 
are most scrupulous in the exaction of conventional dues. 

“THEY ARE LIKE UNTO CHILDREN THAT SIT IN THE 
MARKETPLACE,” EtTC.— Observe the interesting parallel 
from Epictetus, who speaks of those whose conduct is deter- 
mined by uncertain impulses, as children who “ now play at 
wrestlers, and now at minstrels, acting combats, or trumpeters, 
or tragedies.” Our Lord here selects the two games which 
from time immemorial have been most popular with chk. 
dren in the East,—playing, that is, at marriages and funerals, 
Often have I seen the little mites mimicking to the life the 
ongoings of their seniors on such occasions of joy and grief, 
The children indeed, to an extent which borders on the 
ridiculous, resemble grown-up people ; they are really diminu- 
tive men and women, Their dress is exactly the same in 
material and shape, and they wear already the serious, 
thoughtful air of maturity, while their pursuits are almost 
entirely imitations of those of their elders. It is when one 
knows the children that one can best understand how truly 
the poet had conceived the dreamy East, which 


“ Let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 


“Eatine No BREAD, AND DRINKING NO Wine. ... Eat- 
ING AND DrinxinG.”—Nothing could better show the wrong- 
headedness, or more essential wrong-heartedness, of these 
people, than the account they here gave of the two great re- 
ligious personalities in the religious world of their time, 
That the stern asceticism of John should make a deep im- 
pression on them was natural, Religious asceticism was by 
no means uncommon,—those who successfully mortified the 
flesh being held in high estimation. In this respect, the Eastis 
true to its past. The voluntary ascetic, for the sake of religion, 


is everywhere received with honor. I have had pointed out 


to me a man whose fame rested on his never taking more than 
one meal in the twenty-four hours, ahd then eating only sparely 
of herbs and bread. “ Eating and drinking,” on the other hand, 
refers most probably to the acceptance by our Lord of invitations 
to dine with various people. This, in the sociable East, is not 
only a natural but even a necessary thing, if you are to live 
on reasonable terms with your neighbors. To decline an in- 
vitation, save for causes of great importance, would be held 
churlish in the extreme; and indeed, among certain peoples, 
it is an insult, tantamount to a declaration of war. The 
great fault of our Lord in the eyes of these people no doubt 
was his freedom in intercourse with the lower classes, estab- 
lishing thus a kind of sacramental bond by eating of bread 
between himself and those for whose salvation he so intensely 
yearned. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
AH 


Question Hints. 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher. 


OR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used, 

1, Doust ANSWERED (Matt. i1: 2-6; Luke 7 : 18-23).— 

- When was John imprisoned? Where? By whom? Why? 
What feelings and facts would lead John to doubt Christ, 
after all? Why was the course he took to settle his doubts 
exactly the right one? How can we imitate it in our reli- 
gious perplexities? What was the only answer Christ made 
to the inquiries of John’s messengers? Why was this answer 
sufficient? What are the facts to which Christ would have 
us point in answer to modern skeptics? 

2. More THAN A PropHer (vs. 24-26).—How might the 
people have misjudged John’s character, knowing about this 
inquiry of his? What care does Christ still exercise over 
the reputation of his followers? In what matters is it most 
dangerous for men to be yielding as reeds? (Eph. 4: 14.) 
What is the difference between bigotry and conviction? How 
may we Christians become “firm in the faith”? (Eph. 6: 
14-18.) What is the harm of “soft raiment” aud delicate 
living? What were John’s clothing and food? (Matt. 3: 4.) 
How far is he to be imitated in this by us? (Matt. 6: 83, 84) 
In what ways was John more than a prophet ? 

3. My MessenceEr (ys. 27, 28).—From what prophecy did 
Christ quote? (Mal. 3:1.) To what eastern custom does 

Malachi here allude? How was this interpretation of John’s 

Mievn uu argument ale for Christ's divinity? What ele- 









































ments of greatness will come to us, as to John, if we faithfully 
prepare Christ’s way into the hearts of men? In what respects 
may the least now be greater even than John the Baptist? 
4. Tue Resection (vs. 29, 30).—Why were the publicans 
specially mentioned as accepting Christ ? How does one who 
* receives Christ’s intercession and atonement “ justify God”? 
(Rom. 3: 26; 1 John 1:10.) What was God’s “ counsel ” 
—God’s wish—for the Pharisees and lawyers? (2 Pet. 3 : 9.) 
How is any man’s rejection of Christ a rejection “ against 
himself”? (Matt. 10: 14,15; 25: 41-45.) 
’ 6. Lrxe CuripRen (vs. 31-35).—What kind of game may 
those children in the market-place have been playing? What 
is the point of Christ’s comparison? In modern times, how 
do worldlings complain of Christians if they are abstemious 
and self-denying ? if, on the contrary, they enjoy the world’s 
godd things as othersdo? How far should Christians, in such 
particulars of their lives, pay regard to the opinion of such 
ill-natured critics? What help can we get that will always 
decide questions of conduct so that our wisdom will be “ justi- 
fied”? 
: For the Superintendent. 
- 1, What did Herod do to John the Baptist? 2. From 
his prison, what message did John send to Christ? 3. How 
did Christ make answer? 4. As the messengets returned, 
what did Christ tell the people about John, comparing 
him with other great men? 5. What did John do that made 
him so great? (v. 27.) 6. What are some of the things that 
we also can do to prepare the way before Christ? 


Boston, Mass. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing.1 
_ 1. What questions does Jesus ask those who had followed 
John? 2. What praises does Jesus bestow upon John? 
8. What divisions arose among those who heard Jesus? 
4. Why was that generation like a lot of children? 5. How 
may you become even greater than John? 


KAS 


Blackboard Hints. 
ae ike a ta 
MY MESSENGER. 


REPENTANCE. 


JOMN conression. 
CALLED TO acceptance of CHRIST. 


* He must increase, but I must decrease.” 


| Re 


JOHN THE BAPTIST. 





FIRM 
A MUMBLE MAN, 


| GOD'S 


SEE THAT YE REFUSE NOT. 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


“ Are you weary, are you heavy laden.” 
* All my doubts I give to Jesns.” 

** My Father is rich in houses and lands.” 
“Why will ye waste on trifling cares.” 
“Oh, turn ye; oh, turn ye.” 

“O weary pilgrim, lift your head.” 

“ Only an armor-bearer.” 

“ Sons of God, beloved in Jesus.” 


AS 


Sociological Notes. 


HE doctrine of sociological development finds constant * 


illustration in our Lord’s words concerning the king- 
dom of heaven. Here he takes the highest representative of 
the old dispensation, and contrasts him disadvantageously 
with the humblest of the new, as marking how great the 
transition from law to gospel. The words are so strong that 
they seem at first extravagant or unreal. But they are not 
to be understood as saying that every one who has the for- 
~ tune to be born into the world under the Christian dispensa- 
tion takes rank above the great forerunner. The distinction 
is one of inner character, not of outer circumstance, and 
many who “ profess and call themselves Christians” stand as 
much below John as the true children of the kingdom do 
above him. 
John, the language of the lesson plainly indicates, was not 
a citizen of the kingdom. He had not entered it by the new 
birth, by which men come into the kingdom (John 3: 5). 
And this was as true of all the Old Testament saints as of 
1 Nore.—These questions are given also in Thé Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for fre specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Puiledeipias, Pa 


him. This, however, does not imply that they did not possess 
a true spiritual life from the very same source as that of the 
children of this kingdom ; but it was, in them, an unborn 
life, incapable of understanding itself, supporting itwelf, or 
reproducing itself. For birth—as many commentators seem 
to forget—is not a beginning of life, but a stage in its de- 
velopment. It is the transition from unborn and dependent 
life of the spirit to the life that knows its own meaning, pro- 
vides for its own sustenance, and even reproduces itself: in 
others. “Life and immortality were brought to light” by 


the gospel, and “ life brought to light” is another name for 
birth. 


These, then, are the two stages in the development of - 


spiritual life to which our Lord points. But many nominal 
Christians are in the lower or Old Testament stage. They 
are not destitute of spiritual life, but it is feeble, dependent 
for its nourishment upon others, incapable of propagating 
itself to other souls. It is an unborn life still; and their duty 
is to go on to perfection in the matter through a truer com- 
munion in the spirit with Him who said, “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life.” 


RAY 


Lesson Summary. 


HRIST’S estimate of a man is very different from men’s es- 
timate ofa man. Very few would havesaid that John the 
Baptist was greatest among men; but Jesus said that. Very 
few again would have said that he who was least in the new 
kingdom of the Messiah, was greater than he who was great- 
est in the old dispensation; but Jesus said that also. 

Mer: have their own standards of judgment, and often those 
standards are wrong; but Jesus makes no mi+téke, In this 
lesson Jesus shows us how men are to be judged by him, even 
thongh they are misjudged by their fellows. Whatever men 
may think of our work or our worth, if we are faithful to God 
in our time and place, as we are called of God to be and to 
do, we shall have the approval of Jesus. Arid in our esti- 
mates of those who are in God’s service, we should seek to 
judge by the standard which Jesus holds up. And every one 
of us who is in Christ’s service, is sure of honor from him 
while we are faithful to him. 


> 


a. 
Added Points. 


We have our own ideas about great men whom we haye 
not seen, and we expect those ideas to be confirmed when we 
see the men. But there are great men who disappoint us, be- 
cause we have wrong idea’ of greatness. 

A really great man is one whose characteristics and customs 
are adapted to his field and work. What is suited to one mig- 
sion is unsuited to another. . 

Sometimes a man’s best work is as a forerunner of a better 
man. His true measure, in such a case, is to be shown by the 
one who follows him. 

The best things are alwaystocome. The “ good old times” 
did not equal tle “good time coming.” 

It is hard to suit those who won’t be suited. It is easier 
to complain of both sides, than to do right on either side—or 
between them. 

There were’ those who thought that Jesus was not strict 
enough in his social life. And there are those nowadays who 
think that he was blameworthy—unless the record of his life 
can have a new reading. 

Wisdom is better than folly in the longrun. And this will 


be shown, even though it puts to shame the over-strict or 
the lax, 














‘Tibet and the Tibetans.* 


NE may wonder whether, when Miss Isabella Bird 
became Mrs. Bishop, permission to wander half 
the time in the remoter corners of the earth was included 
in the marriage contract. Otherwise, how does this in- 
defatigable traveler make her journeys conform to the 
conventional tastes of an English husband? Possibly 
he is as far from commonplace as his wife is far from 
timid, and no one who has read her books will deny the 
courage which has carried this woman alone (excepting 
her servants) amongst roughs and savages into all parts 
of the globe. It is a courage that, considering her sex 
and the anxious husband left at home, extorts admira- 
tion even though it may appal. 

Mrs. Bishop carries into her maturer life the same 
energy and sanity that characterize her earlier books ; 
but she has learned the art of repression, if not the secret 

* Among the Tibetans. 


tions by Edward Why mper. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 


By Isabella Bird Bishop. With illustra- 
lzmo, pp. 158. New York and Chicago : 


10. 46 


of a really good literary style, and the effectiof such ad- 
ventures as she describes is heightened by the coolness 
of the narrator. Her mountain pony has nearly suc- 
ceeded in getting her to the opposite bank of a swollen 
and icy torrent: “He made a desperate effort, but fell 
short and rolled over backwards into the Shayok, with 
his rider under him. A struggle, a moment of suffoca- 
tion, and I was extricated by strong arms, to be knocked 
down again by the rush of the water, to be again dragged 
up and hauled and hoisted up the crumbling bank, I 
escaped with a broken rib, but the horse was drowned. 
Mr. Redslob, who had thought that my life could not be 
saved, and the Tibetans, were so distressed by the acci- 
dent that I made very light of it, and only took one day of 
rest.” Were it not for that single touch about the “ strong 
arms,” one could hardly believe that this had been writ- 
ten by a woman. 

The first chapter of this little book deals with peoples 
and places that have been often enough described by 
others, The author rides up from the Punjab, through 
Kashmir and Ladakh, to the headwaters of the Indus in 
Western Tibet. At Leh, the capital of one of the loftiest 
inhabited regions-in the world, she finds some Moravian 
missionaries, with one of*whom she proceeds on a trip of 
great interest among the higher Himalayas, and learrs a 
good deal about the possessors of these terrible peaks 
and passés. 

In view of our ignorance of Tibet, we should be glad 
to have more information from a traveler to its threshold, 
Here, she tells us, custom provides that, in disposing of a 
marriageable girl, “her eldest brother has more ‘say’ than 
the parents. The eldest son brings home the bride to 
his father’s house, but at a given age the old people are 
‘shelved,’ that is, they retire to a small house, which 
may be termed a ‘jointure house,’ and the eldest son 
assumes the patrimony and the rule of affairs. I have 
not met with a similar custom anywhere in the East. It 
is difficult to speak of Tibetan, with all its affection and 


. jollity, as family life; for Booddhism, which enjoins 


monastic life, and usually celibacy along with it, on 
eleven thousand out of a total population of a hundred 
and twenty thousand, farther restrains the increase of 
population within the limits of sustenance by incul- 
cating and rigidly upholding the system of polyandry, 
permitting marriage only to the eldest son, the heir of 
the land, while the bride accepts all his brothers as in- 
ferior or subordinate husbands, thus attaching the whole 
family to the soil and family roof-tree, the children be- 
ing legally regarded as the property of the eldest son, 
who is addressed by them as ‘Big Father,’ his brothers 
receiving the title of ‘ Little Father.’ The resolute de- 
termination, on economic as well as religious grounds, not 
to abandon this ancient custom, is the most formidable 
obstacle in the way of the reception of Christianity by the 
Tibetans, The womencling to it. They say,‘ We have 
three or four men to help us, instead of one,’ and sneer 
at the dulness and monotony of European monogamous 
life!” 

Mrs. Bishop makes a number of references to the Mo- 
ravian missionaries and the good work they are doing, 
but seems to think that the ultimate result of their un- 
selfish labors is to stir Booddhism to new life, rather 
than to gain Christian converts. 


HS 
Secularism ; Its Progress and its Morals. 
ham, (12mo, pp. iv, 396. 
Sons. $1.75.) 

Mr. Bonham is one of those self-contented mortals who 
find themselves in one of the side eddies, and mistake it 
for the main stream of human thought. He has elabo- 
rated in this book substantially the view of life presented 
by George Jacob Holyoake and David Frederick Strauss 
(in The Old and the New Faith), defending it against 
theologians of all schools, and even the agnostics. The 
author is neither a scholar nor an original thinker. He 
offers no explanation of the curious vitality exhibited by 
those theological concepts which are his abhorrence. 
He sees nothing but bad logic in that constant readjust- 
ment of these to new scientific discoveries, which shows 
that the world will not give up its vision of God for the 
most advanced views about matter. And he ayoids the 
really strong men who represent modern theology, taking 
James Martineau only for his negations of orthodoxy in 
The Seat of Authority in Religion, while his Study of 
Religion is never quoted, The book“has the vigor of 
good newspaper writing, and deals with the surface 
aspects of great questions in a style which will impress 
many. It is a fresh illustration, if any were neéded, of 
the likeness of thorough-going unbelief to thorough- 


By John M. Bon- 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


going dogmatism, in the matter of calm assurance. 
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A cough, cold, or sore throat requires im- 
mediate attention. “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” will give relief. 25 cents a box. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Unfortunate People who do not live near the 
leading dairy regions, can now use products of 
such dairies owing to the perfect preservation of milk 
in all its mother purity, = ,\-o— nas in Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated C: ream. 
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Tue Lapies’ Home Journal will publish as one 
of the features for 1895, a vigorous and trenchant 
article by the Rev. John R. Paxton, D. D., entitled 


Through the Church 
into Society 









Dealing with the methods employed by social 
strugglers in using the church and its influence 
to get a foothold in New York society. 
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Phillips Brooks Year-Book 


Selections from the we of -* Rt. Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. By H. L. 8. and 
L. H. 8. 16mo, 372 pp., gilt top. $1.25. 
16mo, 372 pp., flexible calf. $3.50 


“One of the richest and most beautiful books of the | , 


year in point of contents... . Itwould probably be im- 
ible to find in any volume of thiss ze, drawn from 
~ nee Yow religious writings, a richer fertility of 
rs iritual resource and intellectual insight thar is to be 
und in these pages.”’— The Outlook. 


Essays and Addresses 
Religious, Literary, and Social. 


By the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. Edited 
by the Rev. John Cotton Brooks. Large 
12mo, 538 PP ., gilt top. $2.00. Large 12mo, 
538 pp., white cloth, gilt edges. $2.50. 


Margaret Arnold’s Christmas, 
and Other Stories. 


By Mary D. Brine, author of “ Grandma’s Attic 
Treasures,” etc. Illustrated by Gordon, Hoop- 
er, etc. Large 12mo, el cloth, gilt. $2 $2.00: 


Sent by mail, gualipdid, i on receipt of prices. 
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JED. A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of 
**"610’65."" 

By WaRREN Lee Goss. 12mo. ‘Illustrated. $1.50. 
TOM CLIFTON; Or, Western Boys in Grant and 
Sherman’s Army. 

By thé author of “Jed.” 12mo. Fullyfllustrated, $1.50. 
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from, ranging in price from 30 cents to $20. Why not ask your bookseller for an - : » $1.00. 
“International” Bible? Large illustrated catalog free. ONLY TEN CENTS 
By Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy). 12mo, 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, cloth, $1.60, 
150 FIFTH a neta NEW YORK. PIOKEE AND HER PEOPLE 
POPP GS Ory Pa he he he hi hi he hi hi hi i ‘TTrTrfrfefefef.fesTj TT, T,'T-"refeFee,*" Mrs. THEODORA R. JENNESS. 12mo, 4 


THE CHILD AMY 


By JULIA MAGRUDER. 4to, cloth, $1.50, 


LITTLE IKE TEMPLIN 


By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author 
of “ Mr. Billy Downs,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


LOST ON THE UMBAGOG 
a ares BoyD ALLEN. 12mo, cloth, 


Free to Superintendents. 


THE SCHOLAR’S MAGAZINE embodies a new idea in Sunday- 

school literature. It is a 32-page monthly publication, attrac- 

tively illustrated, and combines lesson helps with the best read- 
ing-matter for the children. 

The price—i2 cents a year, in clubs of five or more—sug- , 
gests an idea worth considering.. The magazine can best speak 
for itself.. Therefore we make this offer :— 

Any superintendent whose school has not had Tue 
ScHovar’s MAGAZINE in 1894 may try it in his school, for one 
month, free of charge. Simply let us know the number of 
scholars in the school, and we will send enough free copies to 
supply one to each scholar. The package ot magazines will go 
to the superintendent for distribution. 

Will you try it ? 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


ge form the writings of Dr. Lymen 
Abbott. By Mary Storrs HAYNEs. tw 
valume of Spare Minute Series. Introdudtion 
by Theodore T. Munger. 16mo, cloth, $1, 


NEW EDITIONS: 
Five Little Peppers and How They Grew 
Five Little Peppers Midway 


Five Little Peppers Grown Up 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
each. 


NURSERY FINGER-PLAYS 


Prepared by EMILIE Povutsson. Illustrated 
by L. J. BRIDGMAN. Music by ConneE1ia C. 


pihhbh bb + » + » i bp pp ip tp ip ip pn bn tp bp bp be be bp bp be by be be be be be ty by be ll > 
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1 x . ROESKE. Quarto, illus., cloth, beautifull 
103 1 Watnet Vireet Philadelphia, Pa bound, with gold and ink die, $1. 25. " 
POPSSO OOOO O OSSD OS OD OOOO OOOO OOO OOO OOO OOO OO OOO OOOOOOOO Now selling the fifteenth thousand. 
A “GENUINE OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES | Send for our complete catalog. 
Made more pleasant by using With New Helps, eo 
So clety BOSTON BOND. The and Inustrations, ’ | Lothrop Publishing Company, 
BOSTON 0s Complete Bi 
AND BUNKER HILL , ‘ ilation of the — 114-120 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 





Containing many new feateres Same as a Press. No Press Required. 
o p 8 Perfect Letter-Copying Books win oo 

rices from $1.50 to 
$20.00. Send for for Catalog. opinione, “The MF, Stationers sell tikens. 


} 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 23 East 17th 8t..N.X. | ALVAH BUSHBELL, M'?'r, 106 S. 4th St, Phila, 








gas Writing Paper and Envelopes. 

Com 
Writing an plate camples forte. ifnot 
s. Ward Gan estou: Mass. | 
























HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO’S | 


NEW BOOKS. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
With 7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, 
A work which all admirers of the poet and all 
lovers of the man will welcome with peculiar 
gratitude. 


George William Curtis. 


An appreciative and admirable account of this 
knightly man and great citizen. By EDWARD 
CARY. With a Portrait. ‘16mo, $1.25. 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Year Book. 


Selections from Dr, Holmes's prose and poetry, 
for Every Day of the Year. With a fine por- 
trait. Attractively bound. 16mo, $1.00. 


Pushing to the Front; 


Or, Success under Difficulties. By ORISON 

SWETT MARDEN, With 24excellent portraits of 

Famous Persons. Crown 8vo, $1.50. [Nov. 28.] 

An irresistible kind of book, showing by vigor- 
ous statement and most abundant and various 
anecdotes how victory may be gained over ob- 
stacles and success achieved by pluck, will, and 
ne: Every one, especially every young 
person, who wishes to reach the “ front,’ should 
read this book. / is admirably suited for a 
Holiday gift. 


A Century of Charades. 


By WILLIAM BELLAMY. A hundred original 
charades, very ingenious in conception, worked 
out with remarkable skill, and—many of them 
—genuinely poetical, 18mo, $1.00. 


‘When Molly was Six. 


A delightful story, simple, natural, engaging, 
and of charming literary quality. By ELIZA 
ORNE WHITE, author of “ Winterborough.” 
Illustrated by KATHARINE PYLE. An ex- 
quisite Holiday book. Square 16mo, $1.00. 


Fagots for the Fireside. 


One hundred and fifty games. By LUCRETIA P. 
HALE. New and enlarged edition of a capital 
book, including in the new matter instructions 
for Golf. 1amo, $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 


REY. DR. MILLER’S BOOKS 


THE BUILDING OP 
CHARACTER. 
(Latest issue.) 16mo, 
cloth, white back, 
gilt top, $1; white 
and gold, full gilt, 
$1.25, Levant mo- 
rocco, $2.50. 


SILENT TIMES. A 
book to helpin read- 
ing the Bible into 
life. 16mo, cloth, 
white back, gilt top, 
$1; white and gold, 
full gilt, $1.25. L:- 
vant morocco, $2.50. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. A book to stim- 
ulate the reader to earnest and worthy living. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1; white and 
gold, full gilt, $1.25. Levant morocco, $..50. 

THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. Dedicated to those 
who want to grow better. 16mo, cloth, white 
back, gilt top, $1; white and gold, full gilt, $1.25. 
Levant morocco, $2.50. 

GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WINDOWS. 
Selections from Dr. Miller's writings, arranged 
by Evaiena I. Fryer. 18mo, ornamental bind- 
ing, with portrait, 75 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 





A NEW LIFE OP 


NAPOLEON 


magnificently illustrated, will be 
the great serial of Tue CENTURY 
MaGazine, beginning in Nov., 
1894. Don’t miss Pieces a 
important magazine ture 0! 
the year. Whatever other 
azines you take be sure to incl 


THE CENTURY. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDGE 

for Sunday, ee and 

Junior erk; blocks. 
‘Teaches the Ten TR. B. and 
books of the Bible in order. Map of 
Palestine on reverse side. Folder of 
150 Bible questions, answers. and refer- 

= ences. Sent, p id, $1.00; single 

= folder, 5 cents. dorsed by Bishop 
J. H. Vincent and others. Ages 
wanted. Address, with stamp J. 
CHAMBERLAIN & Co., BK —. Ry m. 
Mention paper. 


COLUMBIAN SOUVENIR WATCHLETS 


Something unique,—just the thing for pri and 
intermediate scholars. All such censhesa should buy 
their classes. A/l profits devoted to Su y- 

: five cents for one, six for twenty- 

five cents; four cents for every ove in excess of six. 





Send for sample. 
R. B. REPPARD, Sevannah, Ga. 








PRINCESS HELENA, 


a 


FREE 





Daughters ot 
Queen — 
Victoria 


The Yo ulth’s 
(ompanion 


The Princess Helena (Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein) writes of ‘‘Nursing the Sick.”’ 


In her contribution the Princess makes her 
first appearance as a writer for the press, 


The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) 


tells the ‘‘Story of a Statue.’’ 


A practical sculptor herself, the Royal Artist 
has earned the right to describe the pro- 
cesses of the modeler’s art. : ° ° ° 


New Subscribers who send 
$1.75 at once will receive 
— ey ago Free xa 


full year from ues date. This sponta offer | includes The Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Will write next year for 


PRINCESS LOUISE, 


To 1895 


5, and for 




















MSS, WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS, © 


In addition to the attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four weekly S. S. 
papers for 1895, we wish, if possible, to raise their already superior literary standard to a still 
higher plane. In order to secure a high class of articles suited to each, we offer $2,000.00 in 


56 prizes of from $200.00 to $20.00 each. 


accepted and paid for at our regular rates. 
in any one or more classes. 


All other desirable articles sent us will be 


Six classes of MSS. wanted. Writers may compete 
Write immediately for particulars, which give awards, terms of call, 


classification and general instructions. Earnest, educated Christians, especially such as are 
actively engaged in work with children and young people, are fnvited to correspond. Address, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., Prize Manuscript Dept., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 
2 We are offering Sunday-schools our papers on trial free for first quarter of 1895. Partic- 


ulars and as ad on application. 





Judson 
Picture Tracts— 


ag pages. Highly colored floral pictures on first 
Two and a half pages occupied with a narra- 
ve t tract, and the last haif-page left blank, for a 
notice to be printed ° of the 5 ge mission, Sun- 
day-school, or Y. . C. EL fty different tracts, 
adapted to varying seeds. Just the thing for a weekiv 
calgndar. You can print your announcement on the 
k apace, or else bug the pictures alone,—$3.50 per 
—and fill all three blank pages with your church 
matter. Indispensable when you have special ser- 
ces, both tospread the news of vour meeting through 
the community, and for use with in uirers. A very 
cheap and pretty Christmas, New Year, or Easter 
souvenir for your church or Sunday-school, you print- 
ing a greeting in the blank space. 
Price : $5 per 1,000 ; $3 per 500; 75 cents per 100. 
Circular and asample tract sent free. The full set of 
fifty tracts sent for 40 cents. 


MEMORIAL TRACT REPOSITORY, 
53 WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORE. 


Ay Author of 
he Greatest Thing in the wertd ” 


THE CITY WITHOUT A CHURCH 
An address by Henry Drummond, author of 
“ Natural Law,” “Ascent of Man,” en y We 32 
pages, decorated cover. Price, 25c. , post free. 
“ Full of fire and force.” —N. ¥Y. Observer. 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
iM Firts Ave., New YorK. 


OXFORD MAPS. 
By Professor H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 


The New Editions are u ualed by any other 
maps of Palestine. St. Paul's Entire Travels, and 
Kexpt and Sinai, with the route of the Israelites. 

L. Cuyler ane of the Ma ty Palestine, “ 7? is 
the beat large map I ever saw.’ particulars, com.- 
mendations, etc., address 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, OXFORD, OHIO. 








YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
TO DO WITHOUT THE MONTHLY 


S. S. Lesson Illustrator 


Epitgp spy ABBIE C. MORROW. 


The most uniquely 
nena | enone a 
ual. 


helpful study of the Interna- 
Tow neo and apirit- 
cost ¥ THING but a 
ey ae? te 7 for a ae aaaaee, a d use it 
‘or @ month’s trial. You will not do without it after- 
ward. Montbly, only 60 cents a year. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
New Yor«K: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO : 148 & 150 Madison Street. 
ToRonTo: 140 & 142 hahatitedd Street. 


Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Scholars 
in your class, and a copy for each will be 
sent you FREE ot the only Sunday Schoa 
Paper printed ENTIRELY IN CoLors. Lessons 
} for 1895 by Farrn Latimer. Lessons illus- 
trared IN COLORS by special artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, Albany, N.Y. 








bt 2, LIFE OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
ree octavo volumes, 2100 es, 117 portraits and 
tlustretions By we BEWARD. Price, 
r volume : Cloth, $3.75; sheep, $4. 50; half morocco, 
ke. discount to libraries. Colleges, or schools, 
f instruction, a. and teachers. Write 
| for ae and specimen Mailed 

N.C. MILLE ‘(late Derby 4 Miller), 

_ 22 Co jege Piace, New York. 


ECRETARIES. 

The “SIMPLEX” is the 
easiest, cleanest, best, and 
cheapest duplicating process 
\ever invented. Its work is 
Jan exact fac-simile of the 
original writing. 


Simplex 
Printer ‘ 


100 copies of 
any writing or drawing 


notices. Is costs but ivi 9305 $ 
in 20 minutes, 


Send for circulars. LAw 
ao Vesey St., New York. 


Sunpay- School BOOKS. 


MODEL LIBRARY, No. 1. 
50 volumes. l6mo. 
MODEL LIBRARY, No. 2. 
50 volumes, 18mo. $12.50 NeT. 
MODEL LIBRARY, No. 3. 
50 volumes. l6mo. $22.50 NET. 
MODEL LIBRARY, No. 4. 
50 volumes, 18mo, $10 NET, 
NEW PRIMARY LIBRARY. 
SO volumes. 16mo. $10 NET. 
The books of the Primary Library have no library 
primary 


$17.50 Ne. 


mark on them,and so are suitable for gifts to 
scholars at a cost of 20 cents each. 


A New Sunday-School Library. 
SUNDAY-HOUR LIBRARY, 
50 volumes, 12mo, in a neat chestnut case, $25 NET. 


Also suited for gifts. They average over 300 
bound in cloth, and well illustrated. 50 cents eac! 


STAR LIBRARY. 


100 volumes, 16mo, $25 NET. 


These 16mo volumes amp only 25 cents each, and are 
without library mark. dition we have a large 
varity of attractive and beautifully illustrated books 
for gifts at Christmas festivals. Also devotional 


| books, and books for Bible study suitable for gifts to- 


teachers. 


Send for our catalog. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


| Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 


Rochester, 93 State St.. Chicago,211,213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm me. San Fraucisco.735 Mark’tSt. 








| Caras 


APs MILLER DD: 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD of PUBLICATION 
“AND SABBATH SCHOOL WORK 
PHILADELPMA 








Containing 16 pages of carefully selected and 
original matter, embracing responsive readings, 





recitations, exercises for little folks, music for old 
| and young, a Christmas dialogue, etc. 
Price, 5 cents a copy; $4.00 -00 a hundred. 
Sample copy 
| Poesia Board of Publication and Sabbath-school 
Work, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ oe omen Sank 


| 


| LATEST AND BEST! 
McIntosus ANTHEMS. 


110 Pieces. 256 Pages. 











SOLOS QUARTETS 
DUETS CHORUSES 
FOR QUARTET AND CHORUS CHOIRS 


TRIOS 











This admirable new collection is the latest 
result of the author’s careful study and 
acute musical taste. The best American 
| and foreign composers are represented, and 
| the music throughout is of rare excellence and 


| : 
impressiveness. 





| Two editions: “Round Notes” and “Character 


Notes.” 


Each, per volume, $1.00, postpaid. 
Per dozen, $9.00, not postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. Drrsox & Co.,N.¥. J. E. Drrson & Co., Phils. 
CHRISTMAS _ Saiy  Starlight.vy. Marion 
|S. S. CONCERTS Aues sof ilence © Ended. Let 


ive Her King. 
The Christ Child (Primary) . All 5 cents each ; $4 per 
| 100, Christmas 


Christmas Concert Book, 50 cents. 
Recitations, 15 cents. Complete list free. 

HENRY D D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 

| In ‘ordering “goods; o or in mabing taquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this » you 

| will oblige the publishers, as well as the ateortioer, 
| dey non gon oe ec eterna ts The 
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tions, Price, 6c., 55c. per 


dos., 3 '* per br 100, not 
re’ 
santa Claus on on Time; s a char- 
ming bentees for oy hools, 
H, Gabriel ht Mu- 


sic and Dialogue. Price, 30c., $3 






































er dos., not prepaid. 
Christmas 





Carols, Be. > a 16- 
braFilimore, i of new 8. 8. songs, 
limore, Herbert, Gabriel, 1 and Danks. 


Price, 6 ic. per doz. post-pai. a; $4 per 100 
not ptcnon Fg 
tations, No. }, a selection of 
Resweaeet and two Cgind Dials ues, 10c. 
Sacred Can for Christ- 


Galilean, a 
mas, a8, Oy Miss Jessie on. Brown and J. B. Herbert. 
A meritorious en on. Price, 30c., $3 per 


doz., not po 

sShil on — Cantata, for 8S. 8. and 
Choir, by Chas, H. Gabriel. A fine thing. Price, 
30c. Y per doz., not Propet. 

atched, and other fine 

Octavo Anthems, by Herbert, 10 cents eac 

The New: . & Quartet for ladies’ 
voices, by Gabriel, 10 cents. 

tb and other fine sheet songs, 
by, Gabriel, 36 cents. 


yA above are all new. Our Christmas Music 
. We supply every need. A full 
Hescrip ve ceeekty Mantes aoa cation. A sam- 


ple of our month! sent free. 
FILLMORE BROS. sree noe Ye 





50,000 SOLD IN FIVE MONTHS. 


Finest of the Wheat, No. 2 


Fully equal to its popular predecessor. 


Any pastor, eSgertntentens. church chorister, or Ep- 
may obtain ONE COPY ONLY for 
pana by remitting 20 cents to publishers. 


625,000 SOLD. 


Finest of the Wheat 


THE MOST POPULAR SONG BOOK PUBLISHED. 


Price of No. 1 or No. 2, single copy, paid. 36 
12 copies, by express, not p rata 930 , $3. ? yey hg by 
express or freight, not prep: 


Song and Study 
FOR GOD’S LITTLE ONES. 
JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 


Edited by Bertua F. VeuxLa, C. C. McCass, D, B. 
TowNER, and W. N. HARTSHOEN. Containing Bible 

Studies, Shildren’s Exercises, Special Services, and 
aa ad 


Price : single copy, by mail, 25 cents; 12 copies, by 
, not prepaid oe oo 160 copies, by express or 
freight, not prepaid, 

“eae meaae of any of the above to 


A R. wr ry & co.) Publishers, 
S. Clinton Street, Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS Music. 


** THE DAY STAR.” 
By W. L. Mason. A-service. New this year. 5 ‘uit 
each ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 
** CHILD OF PROMISE.”’ 
By W. L. Mason. Service. Issued 1893. 5 cents each; 
#4 per 100, not prepaid. 
**How the Brownies Fooled Santa Claus.’’ 
Dialogue. 5 cents each; 60 cents per dozen, prepaid. 
‘**HOPE OF THE AGES.”’ 
Service. Issued 1892. 5 cents each ; $2.50 per 100, not 
prepaid. 
‘**HAPPY CHRISTMAS BELLS.’ 
Service. Issued 1891. 5 cents each ; cit nee 100, not 
prepaid. 
Send 20 cents, and receive a specimen 
each of the above. 
**THE SANTA CLAUS MAN.” 
A recitation book containing recitations all for Christ- 
mas, Price, 15 cents each, prepaid. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 


-Thompson’s 
Popular Anthems! 


A new book containing Led yy of Beautiful 
Church Anthems. Selected by the pepmar vote 
of 2000 choir leaders in all parts of America. 


Every Selection a Choice Gem 


Beautiful and artistic, but not too difficult for me 
age choir. Every choir should have this new 
boek by the author of “Come where the Lilies 
Price, $1.00 each, 
but will be sent stpaid, for 75 cents, it ordered 
within 30 days. ample i pages free. Address 
WILL L. THOMPSON & CO., 
BAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO. 
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GOLDEN BELLS. 
THE BLESSED BABE. 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 


The above are our newest Christmas 

» containing Music, Recitations, 
Responsive Readings, etc.—each a Gem. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 
1024 Arcn St. 

PHILA,, PA, 





“Babe of Bethlehem” 


A new Sunda il service for Christmas by — 
bach and Hill. Cornet arrange wae Ze se 


at fratnre. per CO sunny’, Pa 





mas 


ecard 
No. 9. 
Cards— 





Christmas comes but once @ year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. 


number of sheets to a ot sent on receipt 0 
fashionable corres: FER, 


SPECIAL OF 


est railroad s on. 





andsome boxes of fine stationery, 
cents, $1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give 


CHRIST MAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


@ur card 


in or 
We will send the first six 
complete set of mime 
n guaranteed. 


No. 1.—For 50 cen 4 cents for 17 gre 
Christmas cards, ee Bn ewan a Lay Banta CLeUbCan 


we] Miscian. agvioee wt with one 
an rw 0 

Neo. 3.— ee earey Ok naa cents 
Oooszae Benutttal Gare. Garda with the 


. 5.—For 
«itl Cartetsen Card 
Ne. 6.—For 50 cen for 
Booklets, with one POCKET CALENDAR FO 
Neo. i. $1.00 postage, 


Neo. ho gga! RTHDAY 


Novelties at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents and 
Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care 
for different tastes and ages. 


le shi f 
PAPER BY THE POUND. WM Sivciopes trum 10 lowest in America, Samp wih prices and 
15 cents. These papers are the correct sizes an 


tage ofthis. Agents and dealers should corres 
“a “ im jain or i 


booklet packets ee Seaane necess} 
Gnanllios ht Ghrtepos ” a 


aged d, 
ages for for get, 25; postpaid. or | B 


conte, ane "2 cents for IR 10 beau- 
yA 5 Christ- 
8 cents for > “Artistic 
McKET. For 50 cents, 17 fine 


ta, ond 4 cents 


Each’ in se} 


Tuck's. 
UNDA SCHOOL Fa epfaer. For 50 cents, 25 
‘® Cards, asso 


rang’s 


FOR TEACHERS $0 ewe ot wr ya we Caras, for 
e 
$1.00, and 8 cents for caet tage. Better ther ¢ en ont, 62.06, an 
@ cents for postage. 


riment, 82.00, and 
very cor uhetee selection, 68.00, and 20 


cents for postage. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 25 
ecards, no two alike. 
STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


$1.00 each, for 


finish for 


"On orders of $10 and a will prepay freight charges to near- 


your reer with friends and take ad- 
d with us. 


uminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 
on. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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20 cents each. 


gold edges. 


throughout for every-day use. 


SPN SE CE MANE I RE GP TOON 
SeosCrrrTrr7""r"""""***errrrrrerrrrrrrr, 
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At Odd Moments, 


when the Bible or lesson paper is not within reach, it is 
worth somethin® to a busy teacher to have the next 
Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1895 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
Five.or more copies, 40 cents each. 

The book is just right for the vest-pocket (42% inches), 
| printed on thin,téugh paper, and strongly bound,—in fact, made 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


pihi ibis bhi hh th b+ bh ib bbb bb bh bbb 6 bbb tO thr b bt tb tiit bhatt 


Five or more copies, 
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NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


| HOOD’S. CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 16 
New and Beautiful Carols. 


Musical and Responsive Services: 


Christmas Sunbeams. 

While Shepherds Watched, by J. R. Miller, D. D. 
Hugg’s Christmas Greeting, 1894. 

The Angel’s Story, by J. L. Hall and others. 
*Only Starlight, by Marion West: 

* Our Christmas Gifts, by E. 8. Lorenz. 

*Santa Claus and the Children, by E. 8. Lorenz. 





Prices of above: 5 cents each ; 4 per 100. Samples of 
the eight maiied for 4 cents. Those marked * go by 
mail, postpaid ; the others by express, not paid. 


We keep all the various Christmas music, no mat 
ter by whom published. If it is advertised in The 
Sunday School Times we have it. Don’t scatter your 
orders. Prompt and careful attention to all orders, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


mm Broadway, N - Y. City. 











; Songs of 


Praise and Prayer ~ 
| For the Sunday-school and eae 
By Charles H. Richards, D:D. 
Price, so cents. Special rates for first supply. 


Scripture Selections = 
For Responsive Reading 
Topically arranged by Charles H, 
Richards, D.D. 

Special prices for first supply. Samples free. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


A Great Offer to Music Lovers. 


Brainards’ Masical World is published 
monthly, at $1.50 peryear. Each number contains in- 
teresting reading,and two dollars’ worth of new music. 
| To introduce it, we will send the World on trial four 
| months for twenty-five cents in stamps. Order now, 
| and receive the Christmas and New Year's holiday 
numbers, containing twenty pieces of music. Address 


The S. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, IIL 
SPECIAL SERVICES f2,.itusss: 











day-school. Lists furnished on a) Seton, 
THE JOHN CHU co., 
New Xork 





NOW READY! 


Music for Christmas, 1894. 


CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAWS. The new can- 
tata. By Dr. W. yaa DoaNE. Especially at- 
tractive for youn & people, and will be greatly en- 
joyed by the old fo Full of bright. innocent 
amusement, dialogues, recitations, and charming 
music. 30 cents, postpaid. 

THE PROMISED REDEEMER. Christmas 
Service, No. 17. For the Sunday-school, By the 
Rev. Ropert Lowry. An excellent arrangement 
of Scripture for responsive readings. Fresh, stir- 
ring, and forceful music. The service is 80 con- 
structed that recitationsand other exercises may be 
introduced if desired. Price, 5 cents, postpaid. 

THE Rg ty WHEEL FEAST. By 
Mrs. F. Crarts and H. P. Marx. A new and 
picturesque service for the little. folks. Price. 6 
cents, postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. =. Bright, origt- 
nal carols by popular composers. 4 cents, postpa: 

RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TI 
No.5. Eight pages, 4 cents, postpaid. Selections o 

apareote> Fane and prose, on. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
e ght pages, ts each, postpaid, 
SEND FoR COMPLETE CATALOG. 
‘THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76E. 9th St., N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC! 


HULL'S QUARTERLY PROGRAM. 
Th Radiant D Music by G. Frorticn, 
e ; ay words by M. FROELICH, 
Is regarded by critics as the best Christmas exercise 
yet issued. #4 per hundred, postpaid, 


Send 5 cents for a copy and our catalog of 
Christmas selections. 3 
ex- 














SERVICE 
OUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


y E.8. Lorenz and Ida Scott 
and 


Taylor. Striking ex- 
ercises brilliant music, and im 
ve Christmas lessons. The leading exercise 
fas. 


New Concert Exercise 
SANTA CLAUS and the CHILDREN 

By E. 8. Lorenz, C, H,. Gabriel, and Miss M. E, Smith, 
rd jolly, bright and varied exercise for day 
evening. as two Santa Claus, Mrs. ta Claus, 
Fairy, Lo dy and a nomber of beys and girls. 
Easy to set and learn. Songs for the school, solos, 
male quartet, etc. 

The above are 5 cents per co 

dozen ; #4 per Nern 

New Christmas Treas 


CHRISTMAS TREASURY, No. § 
A brilliant eotiertign of recitations, dialogues, exer- 
ae, and music, es equal to it Sa be yoo 
aneous ram. cen r co) r 
pony id. Priy pT ae Treasuries fo! i 40 Senta, 
IAL O , sample copy of each of the 
ate issues ae ise ~4 


New Christmas Anthems 
Will be fount in the December number of the 
HOIR LEADER 
ba B a Ashford, 5 *. O'Kane, and py A most 
rilliant number cents per co r dozen, 
Sample copy sent free to Se ir oadere- 
Key toa Merry Christmas sent free on application. 
Address LQRENE & CO., 21 E. 4th 8t., on, O. 
WaRD& DRUMMOND, 711 Br way, N. ¥. 


copy ; 50 cents per 
» PGstpaid. 















Hundreds of sets of 


friends unite the cost 
to each is small. 

lustrated pamphlet describingit, five s-cent st 

Tue Century Co., Union Square, N. Y,. fe 





EDUCATIONAL. 


rr DO NOT STAMMER ” 


The Philadelphia Institute for the cure of 
stammering, stuttering, and all impediments 
of speech. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 


No. oy 4 Sp _ Garten arden Sepet, 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, Pasipale and Founder 


ESTABLISHED 1884 
Send for 54-page pamphlet 


eee 
tud EDUCATION 
BY MAIL 
Course in B Business 
me a + i 
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Home = few, 

No. 37 Telephone Bdg., Derrorr,Micm 
DIES. Rostpecrtng and shorthand thor- 
mes — ht by MAIL. One student in each 

mshi eae iting. book skooping cemnsnsvetal 
nman , -wr D 
iat aie. Positi : 


secured, 
teed. Send stamp. COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, ‘Butalo MY, 


Basa STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TBRAINING-SCHOOL,. Aiways tr yy Rich 








and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 
HORTHAND itions ing $10 per week fur- 
chan? a limit wamnver ef mabe poplin. 


HAS, F, YOUNG'S SCHOOL, Brookiys, N.Y. 


SHORTHAND and Bookkeeping by mail. Situs- 


ent = 
Ww. a. rocured competent i. 


Taught by mail. Lear 
PENMANSHIP Tevet by mail. free or snub. 
C. G. PRINCE, Dist. 68, buseater N.Y. 
CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. BY 
specially chartered steamer “ Friesiand,” Feb. 6, 
1895, visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, 
Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jeru- 
salem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinopie, Athens, 
Rome. Only $525, hotels, excursions, fees, ete., in- 
cluded. Organized and accompanied by F. C. Clarks, 
ex-U. 8. Vice-Consu] at Jerusalem, and a staff of com 
petent assistants. 
Thirty excursions to Europe. Ocean ackets by all 
lines. Send for Tourist Gazette. 
F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, New 
York. Offictal Ticket Agent Pennsylvania R. R., etc, 

















Jeweled Crown © clusively gtk - 


f new rousic, with some- 
thing good for eve: eosasion. Price, 35 cta. each ; $3.60 
per dozen ; $30 per 100. Sample copy \0 cts. Address 


ASA HULL, 182 Nassau Street, New York. 
= Prinee and Advocate.” “whe Light of 


the Worild.”’ Two beautiful Xmas Exercises. $3.50 
per 100. riot My egg > -~  eeam Beirly’s 


Pipes © Serial. Scentsa 
SEIRLY, PUBLISH R, CHICAGO. 















EVERY FAMILY Soro HAVE IT 


Worrep aylo PUT SF aes Foun TIN CAN® 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


G oe 


PHIL LADELPMIA Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 








The Best Accident Company in the 
World offers the Best Accident Policy 
ever written,—a $10,000 Policy for $24 
a Year. 

The United States Mutual Accident 
Associa . 

320, 322, and 34 Broapway, New Yore. . 

| CuaRies B. Perr, Pres. Ww, Bro. SarrTH, Sec. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Com 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 




















In ordering goods, or in snaking tm 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige! the publishers, 





ent merits ~——— & WASH BLUE bavebeen fully tested 
oouee 2 . sows 


> ee Ay Save ito ik bim for 
ks :. WiLTBERGER, bee! mi 233" ‘. 2d68t., Phisa., Pa, 


as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
our | you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 
| day School Times, 


734 


The Sunday School Times’ 


Philadelphia, November 17, 1894. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
second-c: matter.’’ 

The regular oetnen this week for subscribers is more 
han 146,500 copies. 








Terms of Subscription.. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is oRor bew weekly 
at the following gates. for either ole or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage 


ONE COPY, one year... «$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 _ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in adv 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
supplied with as spaey som hy wed as may be de- 
red, at the following yearly club 
em any number of copies (more roy one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in @ package to one address, 
os cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 
The pa papers for a club may be ordered sent yma 
to indivi | addresses at $1.00 each, and pasty 7 al 
6 to one address, at fifty cents each, 


‘The papers tor a club should Bats one post-office, 


will 


a See : Pre <i say ee Pere a bib 2 ie Sea 
a tp . VF 8 Py 

pane oe ‘ ea ; “ . es PS TE a *9 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS, —__ 


Is Your: 
Church ‘Light ? 


Is it cheerful and bright— 
are there dark corners in it— 
is it hard to read the hymns— ; 
do the lights tire the eyes—isn’t 
it hard to light the world with 
adark church? It’s our busi- 
ness to light churches—write 
us about your church, give us 
a general plan of its interior— 
free of charge we'll tell you 
how to light it, and design re- 
flectors for you. All we know 
about church lighting is yours 
for the asking. 


I, P, Fain, 55) Pearl St., New York City. 





where a s te a 


— clubs a fifty one oe a ok, 
Ay ages may Vv 
of five ve or more copies each, 

OrnEE C COPIES. One free por hry will be 

allowed for every ten copies for inaclub of either 
snes The free copies ‘or Ree age | clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be lauded in the 
Adal tions may be made at any time to a club—such 

itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
py the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
roportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

MSchowe th that are open during only # portion of the 

r, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
as the papers may. be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at i: rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
per. as have the address c hanged at any time 
wi 
ba 


inte smaller 
red. 


ge. Members of package clubs do not 

ve this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

kage to a s@parate address at the rate of 

one con per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 

, when it has over six monthstorun. When 

has but six months or less to run, the cost to a. P 
twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 

a club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 

- 1 a0 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 


Subscribers ieing .-4 peve the direction of a paper 

ful to name, not yee post- 

rio which i 1. wish it sent, but also t 7 i A to 
WAS Sosn sont sen 1 addresses shou: 


Facet & Jabeortption is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the peer’ ous subscriptio 
b person will oblige othe lisher by stating th 
ib he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
med ap ear by 
The paper walk moi be sent to pay subscriber pzone 
the time pa: 


for & Poiae y witt inte ae at ine 
iration of the subscri 
ate be an yd 9 
the oe Shy A! a school ool ce uxnanlnaie will 
upda sospsttcanenrtane aA 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Bunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
ntries em in the Universal | Union at 
following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers. pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sony singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one whichever may be preferred 


the subscribers. 
Great —— Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will recelve yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 





BY THE — COMPOSERS 
IN THE LAND, 


IRRESISTIBLE | 1 CATCHY ! NEW! 


“—4 Undeniably the best and pret- 
Ppa tiest this season. $3.00 per hun- 
4 dred or 4c, each by mail. Send as 
soon as possible, as there is a 

\ Commend fot gm. 
&P. MYERS, 6 John 8t., N.Y, 





sacred) for the Choir and 8.8. SANTA®@ 
R.( or full orches. acemp pyee yenns 
ona CLAUS VISION for seventies. 
er eee Ore W saan te Colson * 
W. Madison 8t. Ch 1. | 
SENT FREE 


WOLIDAY CATALOGUE sss vumue= 


BOOKS, BOOKLETS, CARDS, MUSIC, ac. 
AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT PRICES. 
BTCHAM, 

















————=-8 END FOR CIRCULAR 


A. Jd. WEIDENER, 
NS td 36 South 24 St., rate 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


ey: Colo, 
Gentlemen:—I can attest the good qualities 
of Mellin’s Food, for I have as healthy and 
strong a baby as one could wish. She has 
always eaten Mellin ’s Food. 
Yourstruly, Mrs, H.R. Cus. 
~ Ban Jose, Cal, 
Sirs:—I am using Mellin’s Food, and it 
agrees with my baby. It is the most satis- 
facto ‘have tried, and I am well pleased 
Mrs. Frank WABDHASS, 


SEND for our Rook. “The C 
Poodins , a oe ‘mailed 


Doliber-Goodale to. Boston, Mass, 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








ICTLY. 
ia ih setts Hae 
and HOM ~-4 
aaaneane s = FACTO 
Saving purchasers the jd Bs 9 
PED oN AprRovat, to be found perfectand 
satisfactory beforeany money is sent.orre- 
turned at our expense of freight both ways. 
Catalogue, testimonials and Factery 
Prices sent FREE. Write to-day. 
Por Church or Ho ne—which? 
Williams Organ & Piano —" 
30 W. daskoon Street, Chicago, [lL 


[erera 


ry) = 


a HOOK & HASTINGS co., oy 
— Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 


me. FOR. SUNDAY-SCHOQLS, 


Stands. 75¢. Send for illustrated price-list. 
A, HART « Co.,1 133 ‘N. 3d | Mt.. Phiia., Pa. 


KEYE CHURC 
Bells, Peals and Chimes. 


Ingot Copper and E. India 
ey only, and so warranted, Best 
bey: ings = Workmanship in 

aune hest Award at 

id Medal at 


PUREE RYE BELL Ba sel 2% 


" aE 1s 


JP amoa Mt itionn, mp. 














1, lim 
oft aotenl 


189 Lat Jia Salle btrect, 


A.B.&E.L. SHAW, 
\ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
m, Mass. 
Send fc. a for new 100-page 














Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 
8.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.,Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
ons. et SWAN, successor to BaxTER C. SWAN, 
South Second Street, Pnila., Pa. 











" zr CURSTEREO? PTICONS 
BAND. OIL LANTERNS 

Sein HAVE NO EQUAL VIEWS FAL 
SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE_, 


L. MANASSE . 


88 MADISON ®’CHICAGO | 


STEREOPTI 


VIEWS 


“CRITERION MAGIC LANTERNS. 2 


or electric light. Front of lanterns easily removable for substitution 

tific attachments. We make lanterns and views for «1! kinds of uses, 
J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman St.. New York. 

, Chicago, Ti. 


140 N Market Street, San Francisco, Ca 1. 





NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 


None Such Mince Meat. - 





compositions, 
Boston Mass. 
A efand idea for it. Our book for 
10 cts. explains, Send for it now. | 
. & P. B. MYERS, 85 Jonn STREET, New Yor«. _| 


In ordering 

thing elelresent in thie paper, you will obline the 

publishers. @a well as the aatvertiaer, bu tating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 4 imes. 


goods, or in making inquiry concerning 


For sale by all Grocers. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. © 





| good agent or 


614-616 S. 20th Street. 


"Vol. 36, No. 46 
DRY Goops. 


Great Double Sale 
of Dress Goods 


This week on both main and basement 
floors; eighty different lots of Dress 
Goods, to make the principal special 
sale of the season. 

Four cases of handsome Plaids. 

Plain and Fancy Fall and Winter 
Goods, Rough and Smooth finish. 

Remainder of Novelties, shown 
through September and October, re- 
duced more than one half. 

300 rolls of Broadcloth, Irish Frieze, 
and genuine Scotch goods, at clearing 
sale prices. 

We have also decided to clear our 
stock of all the fine French Goods, left 
from the past Spring. These will be 
sold at astonishingly low figures 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY & 1th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Perfect Fitting 
Dongola. 


You cannot buy this shoe anywhere else at any 
price. Itis mate only to our order and sold by 
us alone. - Not accheap “job” shoe but our re- 
liable and exclusive leader. Worth $3.00 and 
we guarantee it to be Dongola, Solid Leather 
pet am Fitting. Sizes 1 to 8; widths C, D, 
, EE. Sent prepaid and if not satis- 
stirs factory we return your money. We 
TOE own the largest retail Boot and Shoe 
* ‘store in New England, and refer to 
thousands who buy of us simply because 
we do not misrepresent our g s. Your or- 
der represents you—we treat it accordingly. 
Your name on a postal will bring you “Shoe 
Facts” that will save dollars in the family. 


wOOAs BROS., 1092 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


~~ fProtective : 
Underwear; 


Pree 0 0 pected cond Ser 8 dainty a ean 
colored booklet abo 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear’ ( 
Thorough protection — no irritation — 4 P 

) moisture absorbed — can’t shrink — perfec 

) ee meres sizes—all weights P 


oe everywhere, Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New Yor 
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DECORATE. YOUR HOMES WITH OUR 


WALL 


Our Gutta, “ How to 
Paper, and Economy 
in Home Decorations,” 


No local dealer can com- 
pete with’ us in price, 

designs, and colorings. 
mailed free with sam- 


a PAPER 


GOLD PAPERS, § cts. pér roll and upwards. 


We are the largest dealers of wall papersin the U.8S., 
and can save you 50 per cent on every roll of paper 
| you buy of us. If in want of wall papers, send 10 cents 
to pay postage on large package of samples. One 
| ny oor ban 

books. 


CHAS, M. N. I KILLEN, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


nar town to 


sell from sample 
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shoe tops and 
ankles wet. Her 
skirt is bound 
Y with the ‘Duxbak’ 

tainproof binding.” 

Two inches wide, imper- 
vious to water, a brand of 
, the famous 


~ 
<i 
Ato Bias 
i oe Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


which lasts as long as the skirt. 
—— 
«S,.H. & M.”? Dress Stays are the Best. 


Florénce |- 





eT akon FREE TO MINISTERS 
7 , ien't a bit afraid . A CHRISTY - 
¥ ee ee BREAD KNIFE 


| The Christy Knife ¢ Co.,Fremont, 0. 
















it’s all in the 
Christy Edge 
EARLY EVERY WOMAN has heard of the 
wonderful Christy Bread Knife. The manu- 
facturers ‘desire the names of such members of 
your congregation. as you think would like to 
earn a few hundred dollars between now and 
December 31, 1894. ‘The firm offers to give a 


NEW $900.00 UPRIGHT 
GRAND STEINWAY 


ae aca ty SHINE 
TOUCH t UP sits iy eS dat fh A GOTH 
BRPECT PASTE. 





PIANO, FREE, 


to the person who sells the most between now and 
December 31, 1894. This ought to interest the | NZCKEL PLATE 
young ladies especially. If you will send usa Always => 5 Cold 
dozen names of people who would care to learn even ifleft in lid. 
more about this magnificent premium offer we will we went ¢ t 

mail you at once, free of charge, a Christy Bread eee Deal- 4 
Knife for your trouble. Address letters to ‘ 


Se 











Alnsin “Stove Po 







vine. ore will not be responsible 
goods. 


for cube genuine. from inferior 
TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. ¥ ¥. 











Silk 


‘SEE oul icwiaur “THE MILLER” 


THERE I$ NO LAMP LIKE {T. ALL NEW AND PERFECT. 


° PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on his Arctic Sock for mea : he 
women, and children. Recommended By ; enti 








Mittens. 


Sets shows a late 
atyloutt ese goods. They are 
made of genuine Florence 
Kuitting Silk. Whatever 
e design, all real Flor- 
ae 4 ee socomss 
one na box, ng 
the brand Florence on 
one end. The ttern 

aa shown here is lined in 


WOROT TORE Sus Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 







Absolutely safe, easily lighted, no trouble to 
rewick,-by turning a screw the wick is con- 
trolled perfectly (our patent), the light nefther 
& smokes or breaks chimneys. Our assortment 
Is COMPLETE, all sizes and styles. 


Buy | Beautiful “MILLER” Lamps for Gifts. 


the largest makers of lam: 
Qurnew new comb jinath on cooking aod heating oil stove, Peg lee 
Scio mak make & a line of beautiful onyx top tables. , 
10 and 12 COLLEGE PL. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO, ewan ouunie g Kg Deore 


Nearest Elevated road Stations: 6th Ave., Park Place; 9th Ave., Barclay St. Walk 
Bia, Peed acceso brn supply genuine ** Miller” Lamps, buy from them; if if not, © come to es. 8 











sicians 
ber 









SHOES made by 

W. L. DOUGLAS undoudtedly 
give greater value for the money than any other. 
The pioneer in the business, he still is the leader. 


O”NEILLS, 


Gth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. | 
ete. int ye dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
the UnitedStates. Send forsampilesand prices. | 














Neel SO. o-constructed as to o Fi ite” 


“They contain NO BUNCHES, 
They contain NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 
They contain NOTHING to ANNOY and are made of 


The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. 


Look for the trade-mark on the toe. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


SHAW STectine Co., Lowell, Mass, 








Baby’s 
Skin 
Scalp and 
, Hair use 
CUTICURA “a 

SOAP 
the purest id 
sweetest and 3 
most effective : 
skin purifying 

and beauti- 


fying soap in 
the world 








































Bold everywhere. Por- 

TER Druvue anv Cnemt- 
Oat CorP., 

>, Boston. 





“HARPER'S BO 
YOUNG & 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 


Some Run 15 to 2 Weeks yy 4 
SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe { om 
. By Ellen a las Deland 3g a 
. B . Henderson 
phie Swett 
aD Charles King 
FALES'S OS BAW ilder McGlasson 
ON AN ARI INA TRAIL. By Capt. C. A. Curtis 


EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 
+ ADMIRAL CHERARDE 
GENERAL MILES 


TH 


EA OR - 
THE MUSICIAN - . THEODORE THOMAS 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER nab mene, A 
Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N. n 


























~~. Nourishment. 


All the world needs nourishment. 


Most, of the world needs tore of it than ordinary 


food supplies, and this is just why such a large part of humanity takes Scott’s Emulsion. 
When Babies do not thrive on ordinary food they grow fat and well on Scott’s Emulsion, 


When Children look as if they were “ growing too fast” 


Scott’s Emulsion soon make. 


them look as though they could not grow fast enough. 


When an adult is emaciated, thin, 


weak and generally “run down” 


in health, Scott’s 


Emulsion restores the lost strength, flesh and health. 


Scott’s 





Emulsion 





of Cod-liver Oil with Hypophosphites is neither an ordinary specific nor a secret compound, 
It has been endorsed by the medical world for fwenty years because physicians know it has 


no equal ‘as a nourishment. 
table and easiest form for the stomach, 
questioned. 


Scott’s Emulsion restores health to thin, puny babies. 
herited weaknesses or tendency toward thinness and emaciation in children, 
and gives the vital strength which always comes with an easy assimilation of an 





effective nourishment. % 


a pale or sallow complexion. 
and is an effective remedy for 








Refuse all others ! 





Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 


It presents the most essential elements of food in the most pala- 
and contains curative properties that are un 


It overcomes in- 


It enriches the blood, overcomes Anzmia, Scrofula, Skin Eruptions, and 
It promotes the making of healthy lung-tissue, 


Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, Consumption, Emacia- 
tion and Wasting Diseases of Children. 

Be sure you get the genuine with our trade-mark on sa/mon-colored wrapper. 

They are inferior. 


Send for pamphlet. Free. 


















~ AN ¢ OFFER OF $200 IN GOLD 


No book of its ares p R recent years has sold 80 

—_ - Fb TALKS ae ABOUT pa a! 
in sell from.’ 10 te to 1 5 copies a day. 

é ay many beautiful illustrations. The abl sera 

are now eS @ mcst liberal offer of $: n gofd to 
copies in three coat 


agents who =}. 

would ereeaieate boo for the holidays. Freight re. 

paid and cr it given. A canvassing book sent, post- “4 
id, for 35 cts, rise to R. H. WoopwaRb, Baltimore 


d., for canvassing book, and further particulars. 
They publish a number of other popular books, 


“ says one nt. “Can 
$5 to $10 a Day ‘ake + every Gay in the 
year.” Others: “Took tao orders in 3% days.” “ I. 
average 10 orders in vary 2 calla, Terms 

JAS. Ht. EA E, Publisher, Boston. 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If 80, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
a 4 us, Ladies can do as well as gontionsan. Address 
. I. BELL & Co., Publishers. Philadelphia, Pa. 


pe For “Sacred Pictures.” Best illus : 

WANTED trated book in the field. 400 fine en- ks 
gravings, 17 beautiful colored plates. 4 

Sample plate in 16 colors free, Address, for terms, 

ane earear ae sta Secon, Phila. ,} a. 

















AGENTS Xer ay. Ideals of Life. 

ana 200 best et anthore. Ae eae » oar 

eaven “3 . D., $2.75. 006 
Curtosities ort Bib re 





$2. One agent, in Jal 
sold 268 copies. Termsfree. FE. B. Theat, New York 


For C. we will send, free, 50e. outfit of The 
Compendium, the most popular book 

Send at once 9 one-cent stam to ‘ 
FRANKLIN SQUARE BIBLE , 

| MOUSE, Si N. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 
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is for Olleloth, indeed it ts tree || fr ’ © bs the Our tins ts for Rast, which setties to stay s 
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x hours each-day ou wall and floor 


Pose we tu OB amare. woren lise } taal 
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of service I've seen Kate, 
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of which ope your Goes me, 
Aithoug) | se very tree. 



































" is for Youngster, tbo sofls all the paint, | | Z, ts the 
MLN cnt bens @ —— 1 SAPULN seantin every complet ating tas 8h al pops nt 














ba 4 It is a solid, handsome cake of Scoufing Soap, which has no equal 
0 | for al) scouring purposes except the laundry. ‘To use it is to value it 
e WHAT WILLSAPOLIO DO? Why, it will clean paint, make oil- 


cloths bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new ap ce. 
It will take the grease off the dishes and off the pots an ou can scour the knives and forks with it, and 
make the tin things shine brightly. The wash basin, the bath tub, even the greasy kitchen sink, will be as clean as 


a new pin, if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Be clever housekeeper and try it. Beware o 
imitations! There is but one SAPOLIO. 





—_—_—_———— 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a y not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 
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